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IN PARADISE WALK 


By HERBERT P. HORNE 


She is living in Paradise Walk, 

With the dirt and the noise of the street; 
And heaven flies up, if she talk, 

With Paradise down at her feet. 


She laughs through a summer of curls; 
She moves in a garden of grace; 

Her glance is a treasure of pearls, 

How saved from the deeps of her face! 


And the magical reach of her thigh 
Is the measure, with which God began 
To build up the peace of the sky, 
And fashion the pleasures of man. 


With Paradise down at her feet, 
While heaven flies up if she talk; 

With the dirt and the noise of the street, 
She is living in Paradise Walk. 
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BOND MAD LOS ANGELES 
UST as expected, that hundred-million dollar cor- 
poration formed to gobble up the aqueduct elec- 
tric power is a myth. It resolves itself into a pro- 
posal entered into jointly by the three electric light 
companies of Los Angeles to Jease all the electric 
current generated by the use of the Owens River 
water on the payment of a million dollars a year for 
35,000 electrical] horsepower, continuously delivered, 
or at that ratio of compensation for anything less 
than the 35,000 horsepower. Presumably, the offer 
will be rejected. Those in the saddle are intent on 
burdening the city to the bond limit for a munici- 
pally-operated power plant and although the million 
dollars would insure annual interest payment on the 
$23,000,000 original aqueduct bonds, leaving the city 
untrammelled in the completion of other municipal 
projects it will probably be flouted. 


Considering that the city has no distributing elec- 
trical system and could not in the nature of things 
be ready to give service for many months this oppor- 
tunity to be income-earning at once is not without a 
strong appeal. Besides, it should be remembered, 
that the agreement if accepted by the city in nowise 
blocks municipal operation of the electrical system. 
The several compauies do not demand any cast-iron 
contract for an indefinite period. There is nothing 
to prevent the city from constructing its distributing 
system at Icisure, when the other pressing undertak- 
ings are well along to completion. By the terms of 
the charter, however, the electorate of Los Angeles 
must pass on this proposal, a clause in the organic 
law inhibiting the transference, lease or disposal of 
city-controlled electrical current without assent of 
two-thirds of the. qualified voters. 


If they should decide to accept the proposal it will 
mean a saving at the present time of $6,500,000 in 
bonds estimated to be required for the power dis- 
tributing equipment. Interest on this amount must 
be added to the million dollars of tri-company offer. 
Moreover, the retailing of 35,000 electrical horse- 
power will involve time and labor in a colossal de- 
gree. Of course, the city will not be allowed to take 
away consumers from the private concerns without a 
bitter struggle. A wholesale rate that demands no 
expense of collecting and no bad debts might prove 
more preferable than the peddling of power current 
to ten thotsand small consumers, providing, always, 
that the city captured the customers. 


If the offer is incontinently repelled then the city 
must face a bond issue of $17,600,000 in addition to 
the $29,000,000 it is already carrying. Forty-six mil- 
lions of municipal debt in twelve years is a pretty 
heavy burden even for so progressive a city as Los 
Angeles; especially when the aqueduct system, to be 
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satisfactory, will demand at least fifteen millions more 
in the Owens River valley in perfecting the undertak- 
ing. It is certain that the city will have to extend 
the conduit beyond the present intake, to the head- 
waters, acquire the Long valley reservoir site and buy 
out.prior rights in the side streams fed by the high 
Sierras. Add these fifteen millions to the forty-six 
and we get a total of sixty-one millions that must 
be forthcoming, within the uext five years. 

This, however, does not nearly provide for the 
harbor needs and other municipal undertakings pro- 
jected. The harbor commission, for example, asked 
for $5,805,000 1n its estimates, which the city council 
at the conference cut to $2,500,000. That this differ- 
ence, and more, must be voted before long if the 
plans agreed upon are carried to completion is a fore- 
gone conclusion. To date the city’s unused bonding 
capacity is $19,675,000, or 15 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. The $17,600,000 asked for, if voted, will 
leave only $2,000,000 for emergency needs. With the 
tremendous tasks lying ahead, in the carrying out of 
which many more millions must be applied it is easy 
to understand why Los Angeles is anxious to enlist 
the financtal support of the remainder of the county 
in her various enterprises calling for such heavy ex- 
penditures. Possibly, the taxpayers will, as in the 
past, cheerfully shoulder the extra burden sought to 
be imposed, but a situation has arrived demanding 
serious cogitation and we shall not be surprised to 
see a revolt of the masses. Even Los Angeles cannot 
face a sixty million dollar bond issue with equa- 
nimity. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS AND THE COST 

fee eer of the nation’s general prosperity is 

gained trom the November earnings statements is- 
sued by the Harriman roads, the Santa Fe, and the 
Chicago and Northwestern, which are believed to be 
typical of the country’s business for the month, From 
the figures at hand it may be deduced that the No- 
vember aggregate carnings have exceeded those of 
October, usually the best month of the year for rail- 
roads. The Union Pacific, for example, had gross 
earnings amounting to $8,731,000, an increase of 
$1,053,000, and net of $3,442,000, an increase of $540,- 
000. The Southern Pacific’s revenues of $12,651,000 
were lerger by $694,000 than for the corresponding 
month of 1911, while the net earnings were $4,055,000, 
a gain of $305,000. Northwestern scored a gain of 
$910,000 in gross and of $400,000 net. 

Turning to the Santa Fe’s statement we find a 
curious condition prevailing. While the gross reve- 
nues exceeded $10,000,000 for the third time this year, 
going $880,000 beyond the earnings of November, 
IQII, operating expenses were so heavy that the net 
increase over the preceding year of the same month 
was reduced to $297,000. In the first five months of 
the current fiscal year the Santa Fe did $5,070,000 
more business than for the corresponding period of 
the previous year, but net earnings increased only a 
little better than $2,000,000. Expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and equipment may be controlled by 
the management, but the increase in wages and taxes, 
two large items in the higher operating costs, even 
the most economically disposed officials cannot regu- 
late. To get its augmented business the Santa Fe has 
had to spend millions in extensions and improve- 
ments, all of which add their share to fixed charges, 
so that only a small part of every dollar received by 
the railroad reaches the surplus. 

In the first five months of the currcnt fiscal year 
the Southern Pacific showed an increase of $5,723,000 
in gross and $3,010,000 in net, while the Union Pa- 
cific’s gain for the same period was $3,867,000 gross 
and $2.075.000 net, a much better percentage, The 














Southern Railway earned $517,000 more in gross and 
$145,000 more in net after taxes in November, mak- 
ing its lead over the first five months of 1911, $2,286,- 
ooo in gross and $405,000 in net. These statements 
are both interesting and illuminating. While they re- 
veal the vast increase ir. traffic, demonstrating the 
general good times enjoyed by the country, they also 
prove at what enormous cost the added business is 
gained. The unthinking public that sees only the 
gross revenues 1s prone to form erroneous conclu- 
silos as to net results. To make even relatively small 
gains heavy outlays must precede, are facts conclu- 
sively shown by these figures. 


NOTABLE LEGISLATIVE REFORMS AHEAD 

NNOVATIONS that will mark the coming session 
1 of California’s fortieth legislature, to convene next 
Monday, will be watched with great interest by stu- 
dents of economics in this state and elsewhere. The 
mest radical change to go into effect is the introduc- 
tion of the recess, or divided session, the practical 
working of which departure from custom has yet to 
be demonstrated. It is regarded by those who make 
statecraft a hobby as one of the most important re- 
forms instituted in the state. Its chief purpose is to 
provide opportunity for thorough study of and reflec- 
tion upon legislative bills prior to their taking the 
regular order and in view of past experiences, when 
so many unfit measures or verbally deformed bills 
have been enacted the plan suggested makes strong 
appeal to the thoughtful. 


Of course, the thirty-day hiatus necessitated by the 
new Jaw means the abandonment of the capital in that 
interim, with the consequent return to their respective 
homes of the legislators. Naturally, the Sacramento 
shopkeepers and hotel men will not relish this dep- 
rivation period, since it will mean the loss of much 
custom heretofore regarded as a certain perquisite of 
the legislative session, but if the new law proves all 
that 1s expected of it the people will try to bear the 
complaints of the capital tradesmen with equanimity. 
The double journey entailed on the legislators need 
not be regarded as a discomfort. Liberal mileage is 
conceded and as a matter of fact the interrupted ses- 
sion will result in slightly increasea compensation to 
members, whose fixed stipend of $1000 for the ses- 
sion will average a ten per cent increase through trav- 
cling allowance. 

It is the purpose of the administration to arrange 
for a liberal distribution of copies of all bills sub- 
mitted, so that a statewide examination of proposed 
measures may precede any action by the legislature. 
This will provide opportunity for suggestive amend- 
ments and allow persons interested to discuss the 
merits or demerits of bills with their local represen- 
tatives in senate and assembly. Of course, it will 
also give lobbyists equal chance to descant on their 
pet projects, but with an alert legislature the scru- 
tiny to which every proposed law will be subjected 
should reduce to a minimum the danger of slipping 
through an insidious measure. The former menace 
lay in the steam-roller device of jamming through 
half-baked bills of whose import even their introducers 
knew little or nothing. This new method of leisurely 
scanning the projected laws in advance of their pass- 
age should obviate one of the most serious dangers 
any legislature confronts. 

Another notable innovation is in the matter of ap- 
propriating moneys for state institutions, the work of 
the legislature in this regard being greatly facilitated 
by the board of control which already has indicated 
in its report the financial needs of the state for the 
ensuing fiscal year. Even before the session begins 
the legislators have full knowledge of what to con- 
sider in this important particular. In the past, of- 
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ficials of the state institutions submitted their de- 
mands to the appropriations committees, not forgetting 
to make them liberal enough, and taking all they could 
lobby through under a system that was anything but 
satisfactory. Now, expert minds deal with the mone- 
tary problems in advance, make their recommenda- 
tions and leave it to the legislature to decide whether 
or not they are worthy of acceptance. 


Under the bifurcated session law no bilis can be 
introduced following the recess except by three- 
fourths vote and no member may, in that case, intro- 
duce more than two new bills, which practically in- 
sures the introduction of all important measures at 
the initia! session. Amendments, naturally, will be in 
order, since one of the chief objects of the recess iS 
to digest what has been offered. This does not mean 
that consideration of all bills will be deferred until 
the last half of the session. It is believed that the 
various committees will lose no time in getting to 
work, but final action will not be taken until after re- 
convening. With so much latitude in discussion al- 
lowed a prolonged session is inevitable, which will 
tend to mollify the Sacramentans. If, as intimated. 
the legislature is not likely to adjourn, sine die, until 
May the earlier thirty-day loss of custom will be 
more than regained. It is proposed to organize the 
senate and assembly on a non-partisan basis, the best 
interests of the state being the chief consideration of 
the majority. It listens well. 





MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY MEETS 

ERHAPBS, it might be well for those exceedingly 

self-satisfied gentlemen who see no virtues in 
any political party but their own and find no good in 
the individual unless he is of their way of thinking, to 
ponder just a little the causes that originally incited 
to insurgency before spreading a blanket sheet of 
praise over everybody who now chances to give al- 
legiance to what has been fatuously styled the “Pro- 
gressive” party. When the banqueters of that faith 
gathered here last Friday night the gov- 
ernor in their midst and the lieutenant governor as a 
subsidiary drawing card began an evening of mutual 
laudation in which the humor was lost because of 
the seriousness with which all objects of approv..l 
received the cloying tributes. Eulogy, encomium, 
commendation—it was a dealing in superlatives 
throughout—and as a result the pin feathers on each 
person so panegyrized stood out much like the quills 
upon the fretful porcupine. 

There is no particular objection to this interchange 
of homage among themselves; it pleases the recipients 
and injures nobody in particular. The fact that a 
governor and a lieutenant governor have been guilty 
of repeated violations of their oath of office in refus- 
ing to recognize as binding the statute that demands 
visitation of the extreme penalty of the law on mur- 
derers in nowise deterred their eulogizers from ex- 
tolling their manifold virtues; and that one of the 
most brutal wife murderers this state has known owes 
his life to the same official interference with the de- 
cisions of court and jury seems not to have discour- 
aged the general flow of blandiloquence. 

But the limit of unconscious humor was reached 
when the lieutenant-governor, in the praiseworthy de- 
sire to overlook nobody in handing out the unctuous 
palaver, laid the laurels across the classic brow of 
that high-minded supporter and beneficiary of the 
steel trust, Frank A. Munsey, designated as one of 
the “great, true, brave newspapers owners” who have 
led .he progressive movement—the other one being 
the equally great, true and brave Mr. Earl, whose 
hand it was that “shaped the destiny of the party” 
through one of his inspired editorials. 

If there is a more confirmed standpatter in the 
country than Munsey we have been unable to dis- 
cover him. He is m daily and periodical literature 
the representative of the entrenched interests. His 
New York Press is generally stypposed to be financed 
by the big beneficiaries of special privilege and Mun- 
sey is recognized as the mouth organ of that ilk. He 
was for Theodore Roosevelt for President because he 
knew the Colonel was “right” on the tariff; he had 
tested him many a time and oft and in the seven 
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years of Theodore’s White House occupation not a ' sixteenth century ancestor who “walked the plank” 


qualm had been experienced by the beneficiaries be- 
cause of any untoward action of the executive look- 
ing to unpleasant tariff revision. Such, in brief, is the 
simple story of the great, the true and the brave 
newspaper owner, Mr. Munsey, so far as his tariff 
predilections go and in pronouncing a eulogium upon 
him for his support of The Cause the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor was guilty of as great an absurdity as he was 
guilty of a crime against public morals when he 
snatched the murderous Figueroa from the gallows. 








“MOTHER ISABELLA’S” PROGENY 
EADING a synopsis of the thesis on eugenics 
prepared by Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of 

Stanford University and of the Eugenics Commission 
of the American Breeders’ Association, we learn that 
at least half the citizens in this country of English 
ancestry are descendants of one “super-woman” and 
members of one colossal family. This super-woman, 
we are told, was Isabella de Vermandois, daughter 
of a crusader and wife of the Duke of Warren, who 
flourished in the twelfth century and to which com- 
mon progenitor the teeming millions of the “fittest” 
English-speaking race owe their being. 


Just why Dr. Jordan halts ait Isabella de Verman- 
dois when there is a Jong line antecedent, reaching 
back to the immediate successor of Lilith, we hesitate 
to say until his complete essay is studied. Perhaps, 
the genealogical data were not so trustworthy preced- 
ing the Norman conquest as after that period. We 
learn with interest that Rockefeller and Morgan have 
ancestral lines which date back to that “prince of 
buccaneers, Sir Francis Drake,” which causes us to 
wonder if that other noted buccaneer of the seven- 
teenth century, Henry Morgan, also was inter-afhl- 
iated. The pillager of Puerto Bello and Panama was 
in turn created a knight for his successful spoliations 
and made a commissioner of the admiralty, returning 
to Jamaica as commander-in-chief of his majesty's, 
Charles II’s forces, where he died in the odor of 
sanctity. We could wish that Dr. Jordan had traced 
for us this direct connection between the two Mor- 
gas, 

It is stated that the mating of “Mother Isabella’s” 
progeny is a step toward the ideal of eugenics, which 
is to apply the principles of scientific anima] breeding 
or plant selection, such as practiced by Luther Bur- 
bank, to the human race and we are agreeably sur- 
prised to find the head of Stanford University sub- 
scribing to the doctrine that “true love, with the in- 
itiative of the individual tempered by an understand- 
ing of eugenics, is far and away a better method of 
bringing about this selective ideal than a resort to 
state regulation or parental interference.” 


Accepting this postulate as conclusive, we see no 
reason why the state legislature, which 1s to convene 
next week, should not pass a bill providing that, m 
lieu of health certificates, applicants for marriage li- 
censes may adduce proof of their direct descent from 
“Mother Isabella.” If the “high contracting parties” 
can furnish evidence of such descent the customary 
health certificates demanded may be deemed unneces- 
sary, since all those having the blood of a De Ver- 
mandois in their veins cannot be otherwise than men- 
tally and physically sound, and whose progeny will 
be able to stand a more than unusual chance to tn- 
herit the earth. 


Of course, there is always the danger in these 
genealogical tracings of discovering that one’s for- 
bears were addicted to unpleasant habits. Not that 
sheep stealing in the feudal days was any greater 
crime than the little trick of beef and mutton barons 
in these later times of charging an infamous price for 
their abattoir-trust product, but our forefathers were 
hanged in the one instance and acquitted of violating 
the laws in the more madern case. So, even if your 
aneestor were triced up for sheep stealing or horse 
thieving, or other predacious act, not according to the 
ethics of the times, so long as he was of “Mother 
Isabella’s” breed his progeny can pass along its be- 
gettings with no danger of the selective ideals becom- 
ing tainted. We desire to thank Dr. Jordan for this 
reassurance and to pay a long-delayed tribute to a 














for engaging in buccaneering without the gracious 
consent of King Charles to whom no percentages 
were sent. But for this oversight he, too, might have 
founded a family of “gentle” blood instead of merely 
transmitting De Vermandois’ corpuscles. 





FEDERAL JUSTICE AND ITS LESSON 

ITH federal prison sentences ranging from 

seven years to as many months staring the con- 
victed dynamite conspirators in the face there is an 
absence of that levity noted in the court room at 
Indianapolis prior to the bringing in of the verdict of 
euilty as charged. On the ringleaders who advocated 
violent and illegal methods of putting their competi- 
tors out of business the hand of the law has fallen 
heavily. Ryan, president of the structural iron work- 
ers, must serve seven years in Fort Leavenworth and 
Tveitmoe and Clancy of San Francisco, whose activ- 
ity were almost as equally pernicious, get six years’ 
imprisonment each for their crimes against the law. 
Hockin is similarly treated. 


It is a long list of impositions and the infliction of 
sentences in each individual case cannot fail to strike 
terror to the hearts of all those who believe in the 
doctrine of “direct action.” Such a salutary respect 
for the law as this trial and the verdict engender ts 
badly needed. We see so many officials disposed to 
palliate crimes and excuse the offenders that the un- 
thinking are prone to wrong conceptions and false 
standards. It is a sorry condition that is reached 
when men of intellectual attainments, but of un- 
scrupulous propensities, under indictment for the 
most tnpardonable of offenses, are invited to address 
public bodies, to “lecture” to private clubs and to be 
cordially received by those who pride themselves on 
being “liberally-minded.” This apparent condoning 
of a grave crime alleged against society 1s a menac- 
ing spectacle for our youth to dwell upon. 


We shall hope to see this example of punishing the 
wrongdoers in a manner commensurate with their 
crimes followed more generally in the state and 
county courts. If the federal courts can command 
judicial firmness and courage, combined with adequate 
knowledge of the law, conducing to the meting out 
of justice to law breakers, there is prospect that our 
superior courts may become noted for like qualities. 
Contrast the dignified bearing and legal acumen of 
Judge Anderson throughout the conspiragy case with 
the pitiful exhibition of the trial judge in the Darrow 
farce, which ended so disgracefully, and then let the 
people say they are satisfied with present conditions. 
It is a good time to take mental stock of the conduct 
of our courts and to resolve on a demand for a better 
dispensation of justice and less circus acting by coun- 
sel whose income is derived mainly from the criminal 
class and whose chief purpose in life is to defeat 
justice, 


CASTRO, THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
LTHOUGH Cipriano Castro, one-time dictator 
of Venezuela, loves to consider himself the “Man 

of Destiny,” he more nearly recalls the Man Without 
a Country, made so familiar through Edward Everett 
Hale’s classic. Because he is regarded as a menace 
to South America’s political peace the deposed dicta- 
tor is under a ban, all nations having joined with 
the United States in excluding him from Caribbean 
ports. Great Britain denied him the privilege of land- 
ing at Trinidad, France closed Martinique to him and 
because our immigration officials escorted him to Ellis 
Island, there to pass on the desirability of his admis- 
sion, the little general, in high dudgeon, refused to 
land at all and stated that he would return to Europe 
at once, preferably Hamburg. 


Possibly, Gen. Cipriano Castro is a sick man, whose 
treatment has been too cavalier, considering this is a 
free and hospitable country, but we cannot readily 
forget his past record as a mischief-maker. Whether 
or not he planned from these shores to regain his 
former footing as dictator of Venezuela is not easy to 
say. Prior to his advent it was rumored that he was 
nursing designs which contemplated the overthrow of 
the government of President Gomez, but tt may have 
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been purely speculative, based on his announced in- 
tention of visiting the United States. It is doubtful 
if Castro could have been legally debarred from land- 
ing if he had so desired, but his expressed determina- 
tion of recrossing the Atlantic by the first steamer 
removes all incentive to the state department to find 
pretext to prevent his admission. 


Castro has had his little day in court and while he 
has in him all the elements of mischief, a close 
watch on his movements might have precluded op- 
portunity for the spread of his brand of discontent. 
In his four years’ residence in Germany and in Paris, 
where he has lived undisturbed since his retirement 
from Venezuela, his country has prospered and to 
permit him to return to stir up trouble for everybody 
would be unwise. Hamburg, to which port he desires 
to sail, is a safe enough distance from the West In- 
dies. It is, perhaps, just as well that General Cipriano 
elects to transport himself thither. 


FACTS DISCLOSED BY STATE VOTE 

OMMENTING on the discrimination shown by 

various communities at the November election 
Mark Sullivan, in the current Colhier’s, essays to de- 
duce the power of the independent voter by quoting 
the illuminating results. Thus he shows that Iowa 
went for Wilson by more than 22,000, yet chose a 
legislature committed to the reelection of Senator 
Kenyon, the Republican incumbent. In like manner 
Nebraska declared for Wilson by 37,000, but elected 
a progressive United States senator, in Norris, who 
achieved the downfall of Joe Cannon 


But Mr. Sullivan is not so accurate with his figures 
when he reaches California. In the first congressional! 
district, he says, Wilson was given a majority of 
about 8000, but at the same time reelected Congress- 
man Kent with a majority of about 1850. This is 
hardly correct. We are just in receipt of the officia! 
tabulation from Secretary Jordan which shows that 
Kent received a total vote of 20,341 to 18,756 cast for 
Zumwalt, the Democratic candidate. Kent’s plurality 
was 1585. The vote for congressional candidates in- 
cluded 10,885 cast for Hart. Republican, and 4892 for 
Bredsteen, Socialist, which, added to the Zumwalt 
figures, gives a total of 34,233 against Kent’s 20,341. 

There are eleven counties in the first congressional 
district viz., Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino, Glenn, 
Butte, Lake, Colusa, Yuba, Sutter, Sonoma, Marin. 
These gave Wilson a total of 25,602 to 22,486 for the 
Roosevelt highest elector, or a plurality for Wilson 
of 3116, not 8000 as Mr. Sullivan erroneously avers. 
However, these figures while diminishing the force 
of his application by no means serve to refute his 
point, which is well taken. The fact is that Kent 
ran as an independent, a progressive with a small p, 
and won a handsome victory. He is returned to 
congress with no hampering party affiliations, but 
may vote as his best judgment dictates. That it is 
good he showed the other day when he declared him. 
self in favor of a literacy test for immigrants. 


Other facts of interest unfolded by the official fig- 
ures compiled by Secretary Jordan show that A. J. 
Wallace. whose name led the progressive column, 
received 283,610, the highest vote polled. The lowest 
on the ticket was 282,383, cast for M. A. Luce. Next 
iowest was J. W. Finney, who had 282,594 to his 
credit. These two electoral candidates are defeated 
by Thomas J. Griffith with a score of 283,436 and 
R. F. Del Valle having 282,651. T. W. H. Shana- 
han (Democrat) was only 82 behind the third lowest 
progressive, Ralph W. Bull. The Wallace vote led 
that of Griffith by only 174, which is the official plu- 
rality of the highest Roosevelt elector. The Colonel 
gets eleven electoral votes in this state and Woodrow 
Wilson two. 

Nearly 4000 misguided, last-ditch Republicans were 
foolish enough to write in the names of the Taft elec- 
tors, the highest vote falling to Fred A. Dodge with 
2908. Jt was a sad waste of energy and, as we re- 
peatedly urged, could only result in giving the state 
to Roosevelt. How proud this 3908 contingent must 
be of its work! The highest Socialist electoral] can- 
didate polled 79,201 votes and the highest Prohtbi- 
tionist 23,366. As compared with the respective party 








vote of 1908 each shows great gains. Debs was given 
28,659 votes four years ago and Chafin 11,770. It 1s 
interesting to note that of the 3908 votes cast for 
Taft 2177 came from Los Angeles country, which 
county not only defeated Wilson by so doing, but 
also by casting 75,593 votes for Wallace as compared 
with 55,110 for Griffin decided the electoral vote of 
the state for Roosevelt, or, at least, for eleven-thir- 
teenths of it. 


BASIS OF THEATRICAL SUCCESS 

HAT a Los Angeles theatrical manager should 

become an important factor in the production 
field of New York, seems, at first glance, to be an 
abnormal circumstance. Glancing at the career of Mr. 
Oliver Morosco, however, it is not dificult to dis- 
cern how the combination of his marked abilities and 
the environment in which he exercised his talents for 
twelve years before he sought the broader sphere of 
activities, was such as to fit him particularly well to 
compete with the Frohmans, Shuberts, Bradys and 
other successful producers. 


Mr. Morosco’s success is not a matter of a year, or 
even of a decade, but the result of a life passed en- 
tirely in the theatrical business. He is a highly spec- 
ialized product of experience, plus brains. For more 
than ten years he has concentrated his energies in a 
study of the Los Angeles public. He has encountered 
serious competition, part of which he has “assimi- 
lated,” and part forced to acknowledge him as at least 
an equal, although much younger in organization. 
His knowledge of what the Los Angeles. public wants 
has developed, until now the conduct of the two 
stock company theaters which he owns (with a third 
on the verge of operation), and the productions in 
which he controls absolutely, are no longer listed as 
theatrical “ventures,” but as dividend-paying institu- 
tions as reliable and regular as banks. 


So, with this as a basis of his enterprise and skill, 
Mr. Morosco was able to go to New York with 
specific knowledge of a more definite sort than that 
possessed by managers who are dealing from year to 
year with a public which changes frequently, and has 
its varying moods and fads. Mr. Morosco was in 
touch with the fundamentals, for he could compare 
the results upon practically the same audiences, of 
various kinds of plays. Moreover, the Los Angeles 
theatrical clientele is more nearly metropolitan and 


' certainly more cosmopolitan than that of almost any 


other city in the United States outside of New York 
itself. Having discovered to a practical certainty 
what Los Angeles wanted, it was but a step to the 
stage of New York, and there is no doubt that Mr. 
Morosco’s success there will be of the same steady, 
permanent sort that he has built up in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


PARCELS POST LAW IN EFFECT 


RDER your butter direct from the dairy, your | 


eggs and your fresh vegetables from the farm 
and they will be unloaded at your door by Uncle 
Sam’s delivery wagons if they are properly parcels 
post stamped. With the New Year went into effect 


the law that promises to revolutionize express busi- | 


ness in this country and although the private express 
companies are planning to cut under Uncle Sam’s 
schedule of rates their lack of initiative is hhkely to 


cost them milicns of dollars annually. On the light | 


packages destined for -lose-in zones the parcels post 
delivery is bound to get the bulk of the traffic, but 
on the heavier goods, doubtless, the express com- 
panies will, by slashing their old rates, retain much 
of their patronage. 


Under the rules goods that weigh eleven pounds or 


less, that are not perishable in transit, may be sent | 


via parcels post, special stamps being demanded by 
the postal department con all such packages, It 1s 
well tu remember that the ordinary letter postage 
will not avail for this service nor may the parcels 
post stamp he affixed to other than the mai] order 
business. Rates, applying. according to prescribed 
zones, are: 35 cents a pound for local delivery, or a 
distance of 50 miles, with 1 cent for each additional 
pound up te eleven; 6 cents from 50 to 150 miles; 
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7 cents from 150 to 300 miles; 8 cents from 300 to 
600 miles; 9 cents from 600 to 1000 miles; 10 cents 
from 1400 to 1800 miles; 12 cents for all distances 
in excess of 1800 miles. 


It is certain that the parcels post will greatly bene- 
fit the small shopkeepers and department stores where 
the lighter articles sold cost as much to deliver as 
the larger ones yielding greater profit. It is argued 
that the old exasperation of the merchant in paying 
the cost of a driver, wagon and horse for a trip of 
several blocks to deliver a few spools of thread is to 
find relief in the new Jaw. A great part of the de- 
livery system in large cities, now in many hands and 
accomplished in divers and overlapping ways, it is not 
unlikely, will be taken over by the parcels post. A two- 
pound-box of candy that cost twenty-five or thirty 
cents to send to one’s best girl now may be trans- 
ported for six cents providing she is within the fifty- 
mile limit and if you can only afford one pound five 
cents will carry it. We who have pitied the United 
States mail man in the holiday season will presently 
have occasion to redouble our commiseration. Every 
day will resemble Christmastide for Uncle Sam’s car- 
riers 1f the local stores begin using the parcels post, 
as they undoubtedly will when they discover what a 
saving they can effect. The cest of delivery of many 
local packages will be cut in half by taking advantaze 
of the new law. 


COMFORT FOR THE MAN OF FIFTY 

ROFESSOR Krause of Berlin is a man after our 

own heart. He does not scoff at the man of fitty, 
he is not disposed to relegate him to the ragbag. To 
the contrary, he is found saying that it is even absurd 
to describe a man of fifty as growing old. Only in 
exceptional cases, he declares, due to special causes, 
does he reveal decreased elasticity. In a Christmas 
symposium printed in the Berlin Tageblatt medical 
experts, business men and artists agree that a man of 
fifty is no older than a man of forty and in numer- 
ous instances he is decidedly more useful. 


Hail, all hail, these Daniels come to judgment! 
What man of fifty will not agree with another Berlin 
savant, Dr. Lappmann, who asserts that a man of 
fifty is of highly superior intellectual work, and, on 
account of his reliability, steadiness, experience and 
rational living, possesses countless physical and moral 
advantages over one whois younger. The president of 
the Berlin Royal Academy supplements this testimony 
by reminding us that great artists of all times. have 
done their best work between the ages of forty and 
sixty. Another doctory with commercialized views, 
who is secretary of the Berlin Retail] Trades Associa- 
tion, blames the Americanization of German commer- 
cial life for increasing the prejudice against men of 
fifty, which manifests itself in the ruthless casting out 
of employes who have reached a certain age and their 
supersession by younger men. 


For this cruel discrimination our own Dr. Osler 
has been excoriated, his innocent citation of Prof. 
Haeckel’s notation that man’s brain cells begin to de- 
teriorate at sixty having been twisted into a declara- 
tion that man at sixty is almost useless and better 
dead. The trouble with tco many men at fifty is that 
they allow themselves to become physically lazy. 
Father is so in the habit of having the easiest chair 
reserved for him, the coziest corner of the inglenook, 
the abandonment of the davenport to his sole use 
when at home that he ossifies by default. He prefers 
the automobile to horseback riding, rarely walks, 
plays golf in a leisurely manner and sighs when ten- 
nis is mentioned. Sane sport of all kinds is the best 
remedy for his case. The man at fifty who can play 
tennis 1s more than twenty years removed from the 
retiring line. Gird up your Joins, brethren of fifty, 
and cease being the family pet cat. Long walks, plain 
fare, total abstinence, or at least the temperate use of 
liquors, are the sure cures for that stiffness in the 
joints that makes for old age at fifty. 


Avoidance of midnight banquets and constant 
horseback riding will keep a man in the pink of con- 
dition declares Admiral Dewey at 75. If you never 
go to banquets and haven't a horse think how lucky 


' you are to be on the way to good health at 75. 
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Barker on Woman-— Ihe Madras JHlouse”-—By Randolph Bartlett 
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(TWENTY-SIXTH PAPER IN A SERIES ON THE MODERN DRAMA) | 


ECAUSE the modern drama has taken up the 
B task which the degeneracy of fiction has pre- 

vented it from carrying on in later years—the 
interpretation of actual life as differentiated from 
romance and idealism—tt often finds itself: confronted 
with the dificult problem of endeavoring to state, in 
dramatic form, propositions which, essentially, are 
undramatic. When the upper strata of society are 
reached—in the sense of the cultured classes—one 
finds a condition of mutual tolerance, savoir faire, 
which inhibits the clash of opposed interests without 
which, it has often been stated as a fundamental 
axiom, there can be no drama. Yet in these circles 
there is so much transpiring that is important and 
vital to modern life, that many dramatists have 
been unable to refrain from writing plays concerned 
with what the Russians have termed “the intellec- 
tuals.” As a result there have been created such 
plays as those of Tchekhof, George Bernard Shaw 
and Granville Barker. The latter occupies the dis- 
tinctive position of dramatist to the British upper 
classes. His dramas read well, but would play rath- 
er wearily and talkily. His ideas fly too swiftly for 
a theater audience. 

In “The Madras House” it is apparent that Bar- 
ker was not writing for the stage. There is no 
cohesive plot, and no unity between the various 
scenes, which are connected by the slenderest re- 
lationship. If one desired to be facetious he might 
say that the play was consciously written at alto- 





gether too great length, with the acts so cleverly | 


constructed that any one could be left out without 


sacrificing the intelligibility of the other three, and | 
As a man of Barker’s admitted | 


this is literally true. 
talent in practical stage matters, however, could not 
have seriously expected such a play to be a success, 
it would be, obviously, a waste of time to consider 
it from this viewpoint. Instead, it is simply a series 
of dialogues having to do with woman, her attitude 
toward man, man’s attitude toward her, and certain 
theories regarding clothes. 

Only one character appears in all four acts—Philip 
Madras, manager of The Madras House, a large 
mercantile establishment, introduced by the author 
as “capable of that least English of dispositions— 
intellectual passion. His father, Constantine, found- 
er of the business, has lived in the Orient many 
years, deserting his wife, to whom he was openly 
untrue. Another member of the firm is Henry Hux- 
table, father of six unmarried daughters, aged from 
26 to 39. He 3s uncultured, eminently respectable, 
the brother of Constantine’s deserted wife. Major 
Hippisly Thomas (retired), friend of Philip, and 
also involved in the business, is just an ordinary 
Englishman. Eustace Perrin State, a wealthy Amer- 
ican, who desires to purchase The Madras House, 
is a sentimentalist with an instinct for coining senti- 
ment into dollars. Jessica Madras, Philip’s wife, 
the reader is assured, “is an epitome of all that 
esthetic culture can do for a woman. . She is 
the result of three or four generations of cumulative 
refinement.” 

In the first act, apparently it was the intention of 
the author to show how, under conventional social 
arrangements, six young women of widely varying 
talents and inclinations, could be hammered into 
nonentities through constant assoctation with one 
another and with their uninspired parents. One is a 
natural housekeeper, two others incline toward re- 
ligion, one seemed destined for art, one has bttsi- 
ness sense, and the last “is meekly enough a little 
wild.” They permeate this one act and disappear 
from the play, but are not forgotten in subsequent 
discussions of the woman question. Their banali- 
ties, monotonous greetings and superficialities fill 
almost the entire act, and later one realizes that they 
do not carry out any of the three ideals of woman’s 
womans position expressed by the three leading con- 
troversialists—Philip, who maintains that she must 
stand side by side with man in working for the 
betterment of the world; Constantine who holds that 
her function is to create a soothing atmosphere at 
home to direct the mind of man to things above and 
beyond material pursuits; Mr. State who poetizes 
upon her natural instinct for the perpetuation of the 
species, through personal adornment for the attrac- 
tion of the opposite sex. 

Next, comes a lively scene in Philip’s office. Miss 
Yates, one of the employes, has been seen by a sort 
of store chaperone, being kissed by one of the men. 
The establishment, by the way, is a strange one to 
Americans, being a combination of boarding house 
for the workers, and store as well. The incident be- 
comes generally known, and, it further appearing 
that Miss Yates is to become a mother, Mr. Brig- 
stock, the kisser in the case, 1s naturally suspected. 
For business reasons he previously has kept secret 
the fact that he is married, and now he, his wife, 











Miss Yates and the store chaperone meet in Philip’s 
office to have the affair cleared up. The whole pur- 
pose of the interlude is to show Philip’s easy toler- 
ance for the actions of others. He treats the inci- 
dent with considerable humor, so far as he can, 
but further than the exoneration of Brigstock from 
anything but a friendly interest in Miss Yates, the 
meeting is inconclusive, and rather uninteresting. 
It 1s only with the arrival of Philip’s wife that the 
play really begins to take on a semblance of life and 
action. She is there only a moment, long enough 
to have Philip declare he has not time to go to 
lunch with her, and Major Thomas also declines the 
honor and also breaks a concert engagement with 
her. She goes and one of the most amusing inci- 
dents of the play occurs. Thomas tells Philip he is 
seeing too much of Jessica, and asks to be banished 
“to a certain extent’ from Philip’s house. He de- 
clares there has been nothing yet but tendency on 
the part of Jessica to talk to him about her hus- 
band, and he insists this ts the first step toward a 
serious flirtation. Philip 1s merely amused. WHere 
are a few samples of their conversation: 


PHILIP. You silly ass, can't you let a woman 
talk seriously to you without you making love to 
her? 

THOMAS. Damn it, that’s what they say, but 
it never made any difference. 

*k * * * * 

PHILIP. You have my permission to kiss Jes- 
sica, if you think she wants you to. . . Let us 
put it quite brutally. If Jessica chooses to be un- 
faithful to me, how am I to stop her, even if I’ve 
the right to stop her? 

THOMAS. If you’re not prepared to behave like 
a decent married man, you’ve no right to be mar- 
ried. You’re a danger. 

* 5 * * P 

PHILIP. Don’t warn me—warn Jessica. Tell 
her you’re afraid of making a fool of yourself 
with her, 

THOMAS. But that’d be as good as doing it. 
Good Lord, you can’t behave toward women as if 
they were men! 

PHILIP. I always do. 

THOMAS. No wonder she 
about you to me. 


wants to grumble 


* * *« *®  * 


THOMAS. Some of ’em want to be kissed and 
want you to talk politics, but the principle’s the 
same. . . And the difficulty with me is that if 
I try to talk politics I find they don’t know enough 
about it, or else they know too much, and it’s 
simpler to kiss ’em and have done. 

THOMAS. When I think that what most women 
have to choose between is soft-hearted idiots like 
me and hard-hearted devils like you, I wonder 
they put up with us as they do. 


That is all there is to the second act. The third 
is the conference between Philip, Constantine, 
Thomas, Huxtable, and the prospective buyer, State. 
First, they are given a private view of the latest 
Paris gowns, exhibited upon the persons of various 
charming, ever-smiling French models. The gowns 
are all either extremely daring, or at least striking 
in line and color. The business is all done in a 
few sentences, and the remainder of the time is de- 
voted to a discussion of woman and dress. State’s 
attitude toward the drapery trade is announced at 
the outset. He speaks always in capital letters— 
every word a symbol: 


The Great Modern Woman’s Movement. It has 
come home to me that the man who has as much 
to do with Woman as manufacturing the bones 
of her corsets, and yet is not consciously in that 
Movement, is Outside History. Shoveline goods 
over a counter and adding up profits—that’s no 
excuse for cumbering the earth. 


Constantine takes occasion to announce his conver- 
sion to Mohammedanism. He declares that Europe, 
in its attitude toward woman, is mad, and observes: 


What can be said of a community in which five 
men of some ability and dignity are met together 
to traffic in—what was the number of that aphro- 
disiac that so particularly attracted Major Thom- 
as? . . | found myself obliged to leave a country 
where women are let loose with money to spend 
and time to waste. Encouraged to flaunt their 
charms on the very streets—proud if they see 
the busman wink— 


HUXTABLE (Gently deprecating). Not busmen. 

CONSTANTINE. Proud, my dear Harry, if they 
see a cabman smile. 

HUXTABLE (Nods solemnly and thoughtfully). 
Yes, it’s true. I’d deny it any other time, but I’ve 
been thinking a bit lately—and the things you 
think of once you start to think! <Ané@ it’s true. 
(But with great chivalry.) Only they don’t know 
they do it. . . No, what I say it, it’s In- 
SUING te 

STATE. Yes. sir, the noblest Instinct of all, 
the Instinct to Perpetuate our Race. Let us take 
High Ground in this matter, gentlemen... . 

CONSTANTINE (Fingering a Paris hat of fan- 


| 
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tastic design). This is provocative. It’s intention 


is that none of the world’s work shall be done 
while it’s about. . . It’s a terrible thing to be 
constantly conscious of women. They have their 
uses to the world—as you so happily phrased it, 
Mr. State—their perpetual use—and the world’s 
interest is served by keeping them strictly to it. 
Are these provocative ladies (he fingers the hat 
again) remarkable for perpetuation nowadays? 


In this environment, with all the circumstances 
suggesting a constant pandering to the vanities of 
woman for profit, Constantine has the best of the 
mauy-sided argument, and Philip is hardly more 
than an amused listener. He voices the problem of 
this act of the play at its close, in the question, 
“What do we slow-breeding, civilized people get 
out of love, and the beauty of women, and the artis- 
tic setting that beauty demands? For which we do 
pay rather a big price, you know.” 

It might be the end of the play, but it isn’t. There 
is a scene at Philip’s home, between himself, Jessica, 
and his father and mother. The latter insists upon 
Constantine visiting her before he returns to his 
home in the Orient and there is a bitter scene be- 
tween them, not relevant to anything that has pre- 
ceded. Philip then takes his father to task for think- 
ing too much of generations to come, and not 
enough of the upbringing of the present one, inci- 
dentally discovering that it is Constantine who has 
caused Miss Yates’ predicament. The play then 
closes with a scene between Philip and his wife. 
He outlines his plan of giving up running a fashion 
shop and designing dresses, for the purpose of go- 
ing on the county council, and devoting all his time 
to the betterment of social conditions among the 
poor. It entails a considerable sacrifice of luxuries, 
things that typifv the esthetic life of Jessica. Inci- 
dentally, the subject of the Thomas flirtations comes 
up, and while Jessica admits freely that she did 
flirt with him to a certain extent, merely to escape 
boredom, she also makes it known that she considers 
it degrading that he should have considered it suf- 
ficiently important to warrant mentioning to Philip, 
who, however, is not in any sense jealous. He in- 
serts a deep probe into the superficialties of social 
intercourse thus: 


PHILIP. Tommy’s my father when you've put 
on your best gown to attract him, or he’s me when 
he honestly says he’d rather you wouldn’t. Do 
you want him to be me or my father? That's the 
first question for you? 

JESSICA. I want a man to treat 2 woman with 
courtesy and respect. 

PHILIP. And what does that come to? My 
dear, don’t you know that the Mean Sensual Man 
looks on you all as choice morsels with all 
your prettinesses, your dressings up, your music 
and art as so much sauce to his appetite. Which 
only a mysterious thing called your virtue pre- 
vents him from indulging—almost by force, if it 
weren't for the police, Jessica? Do you like that? 

JESSICA. Tf don’t believe it. 

PHILIP. Do you really believe that most men’s 
good manners towards most pretty women are 
anything else but good manners? 


These two attractive persons come closer together, 
as Philip makes Jessica understand that it is not 
against her culture and fineness that he is directing 
his attack. His attitude is that there should be a 
refinement and an art which springs from the whole 
people, and he is eager to do his share, not by talk- 
ing, but by going down to the heart of things and 
working on committees on drains and sanitation for 
a beginning, and to bring up their daughter to view 
the practical things of life, and not merely the 
veneer. Jessica grasps his point of view, but does 
not see where her share of the work is to come in, 
remarking that “there is a trade for bad women 
and several professions for plain ones,” but she 
labors under the handicap of having been taught 
how to be charming and like dainty clothes. Thus 
the conversation tapers off to nowhere at all and 
the play is ended. 


[hese are hardly more than a few haphazard im- 
pressions taken from an equally haphazard play. 
'he nhilosophy of flirtation as enunciated by Major 
Thomas, the discussion of woman’s finery by Con- 
stantine and State, and Philip’s vision of culture for 
the common people as outlined in his conversation 
with Jessica, are amusing, stimulating and inter- 
esting, but it is impossible to get into touch at any 
time with Barker’s plan of campaign in writing “The 
Madras House” in the first place, unless it be a 
general view of the sex question. In the first act 
he pictures a half dozen women in whom the sex 
instinct has been smothered, another who has given 
birth to this brood, and still a third who has been 
unhappily married. In the second act he introduces 


iss * . * 
a “fallen” woman, a jealous wife, and a prim repre- 
In Jessica he presents 


sentative of conventionality. 
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what is usually accepted as the highest expression 
of womanhood. Then, in the course of his play he 
makes known the attitude toward each of these of 
the hard-headed Philip, the “Mean Sensual Man” 
Thomas, the susceptible Constantine, the visionary 
State, the respectable Huxtable, and minor male 
individuals. This program is carried out cleverly, 
but it can hardly be described as a dramatic motive, 
and the only other thread which goes throughout 
the piece is the ambition of Philip to go on the 
county council, and this is mentioned only inciden- 
tally to his general views and aspirations. 


So, taken all in all, while “The Madras House” 
is of absorbing interest as a social, sartorial and 
sex play, as a drama it lacks that force which can 
be obtained only by means of a specific motive run- 
ning throughout every act, to which everything else 
must be made subsidiary. It even lacks the empha- 
sis of realism, but is possesses a distinct charm all 
its own , a richness of suggestion which is equalled 
by none of the other plays of this clever English- 
man. 

(“The Madras House.” By Barker. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York.) 

(Next week—“The Lower Depths,” 
Gorky.) 


Granville 
by Maxim 
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FRENCH PEOPLE NOT A READING NATION 





thing to think about in these days of print-shops, 

is it not? And yet I happened upon such a place 
the other day, and I have good reason to believe it 
is the rule rather than the exception in France. 
There are book-stores enough here. Almost any 
street has a store in it that sells books along with 
a miscellaneous collection of other things from thread 
and thimbles to chocolate drops and pickled lizards. 
Books there are also a few, but few of the sort you 
want if you are a serious reader. I have actually 
found people in these shons who did not even know 
the names of the great French classic writers, and 
as for having any copies of even their most read 
works, they simply laughed at the idea. What they 
do have is a good-sized collection of the most dread- 
ful of “dime-novels,’” “penny-dreadfuls,” or “shilling- 
shockers !” 


Just to give you an idea of what I mean, I live in a 
populous district here, a district which is, strictly 
speaking, a residence portion of the town. Nearby, 
there is a long street of stores and shops of all 
sorts including four or five book-stores. Now, it 
happens at times that IT come home tired and think 
I would just like to lie around all the evening and 
read a novel or picce of light fiction. When I first 
lived here I thought it would be very simple “just to 
go out and buy something!” I soon found out my 
mistake. Not a single one of these stores has any 
books which would be of any use in such an emer- 
gency. At first I put this down to the stores and 
not to the people. I said to myself that, after all, 
this was a residence district. and probably the in- 
habitants made it a rule to buy their books down 
town. But I gradually came to the truth of the 
matter. And this truth lies deeper: the people of 
France are not habitual readers. 


This is so entirely the opposite of our own nature 
and habit that it is hard to realize, especially in the 
face of all those tales we were most of us brought 
up on about the greatness of the French nation 
which led the world in art, music, literature, fashion, 
etc. That may have been true in the “good old 
days” when Franee was the playground of all the 
world. When this country was a monarchy, when 
“the people,” that is, the only people you ever heard 
anything about, were aristocrats; then, perhaps, the 
literatue of France was a real thing. I do not say 
that French writers are not the real thing today 
also. But T do say that the people do not read their 
works. 


| MAGINE a home without books! It is a curious 


x «OX 


In the “good old days,’ which, in France, were, 
I believe. really the good old days, small editions 
were made of new works, and these copies were read 
by what we would call “the four-hundred!” There 
were probably more than four hundred of these aris- 
tocrats in those days, but the number is hard to get 
at. At all events the salons of those times were 
justly famous. All of the most brilliant people of 
the day. not only French but of all other nationali- 
ties, collected together, and hooks were read and 
commented upon, and writers made or unmade by 
the clever and witty remarks of a king, duchess or 
cardinal]. But, let me repeat it, the editions were 
small, and there was, in those days, no question of 
the reading books. The classes read, but the masses 
knew nothing about it. Many and many of these 
latter did not know an A from an X. True, they 
wildly cheered a writer or musician, but that was 
by royal order or to please “the master.” 

Now, things have changed a good deal more than 
is at once realized in this country. Jt took a good 
hundred years finally to kill off the monarchy. No- 





poleon III. was a real monarch with all of the ex- 
travagances of his predecessors, and his court was 
one of the most brilliant ever known. But even 
then the lower classes were gradually coming to the 
front, which means that they were making money. 
Gradually, the time has come when these lower 
classes have more money in many instances than the 
aristocracy. Not that the love and worship of a 
title are any less today in this so-called republic 
than it ever was under the monarchy. But France 
is no exception to the rule which has required all 
over Europe that the fallen fortunes of the aristo- 
cracy should be repleted from the wealth of the 
common classes, and this, not in the old way, by 
theft, but by the much more disgraceful way of 
marriage. It has also become a fact that, even 
without aristocratic connections or marriage, many 
of the wealthy middle class have been accepted into 
society. 

But below, or beside, all this is another class, 1n- 
finitely larger and infinitely more important: the 
class of well-to-do merchants, manufacturers and 
artisans. And of these people I speak particularly 
when I say that the French do not read. ‘These 
people are still, in feeling, servants, downtrodden 
serfs, and with this first taste of freedom they have 
more mind for pleasure, for the good things of life, 
than for the development of the mind. They do 
not read, they do not go to the better class of thea- 
ters, they do not care for music or art. Many of 
them have acknowledged to me that they have never 
been to a Paris art gallery, to the Opera or to the 
Comedie Francaise. And yet, as I have pointed ouf 
to them, they are the very people who are paying 
with their taxes for the support of these national 
institutions of art. The question came up before 
the government the other day as to whether a charge 
should be made for admission to the picture gallery 
of the Louvre. It was voted down, and I took the 
trouble to question one of these taxpayers as to his 
opinion about it. His view was far sighted and 
typically I'rench. He said the matter made no dif- 
ference to him one way or the other. Even if this 
enormous expense were done away with he, individ- 
ually, would pay the same taxes. Those in power 
would simply find other means of putting all this 
money into their own pockets. 

* ok Ok 


It is this indifference that is so dreadful a thing 
in this country. It seems impossible to move the 
public except to revolution. They have been for so 
inany years the servants of the king and his court 
that they look upon the present regime simply as 
a change of masters. Business here, as I suppose 
it is more or less elsewhere, is largely a matter of 
favoritism and graft. The successful contractor or 
architect is the one who best knows how to pull 
the wires. And the successful woman is the one 
who can manage to get expensive things to hang 
UO tina eT. 

But, with all that, with all the leisure of the wom- 
en, with all the growing wealth of the men, they do 
not read. They have no books in their homes. Even 
the best-sellers are printed only in editions of five 
thousand and rarely run to a second edition, And 
there are really no libraries. The great Paris library 
has no novels except the famous old classics, and the 
books are not permitted to be taken out of the biuld- 
ing. There are a certain number of poor little cir- 
culating libraries where you pay a france or two a 
month for the privilege of taking books, but these 
are private undertakings and rarely have any of the 
latest books. An interesting feature of all this 
is that of the French magazines. Down at Smith’s 
or Brentano’s or any other of the English and 
American bookstores with which this city abounds, 
you will find piles and piles of English and Amer- 
ican magazines of all sorts. They are beautifully 
printed up and contain reading matter of real in- 
terest, often of real value. It 1s evident that these 
inagazines are printed for people who know how to 
read and _ think. 

Compare with this the French output. There 1s 
hardly a single really good magazine published in 
this city, and those that are cannot be found at 
all book sellers. There are, in fact, no magazines 
which compare with the best of the English and 
American display either in appearance or reading 
matter. But it is especially in the latter that the 
French magazines are lacking. The reading matter 
of most of these papers is printed at the expense of 
certain advertisers. There are beautiful pictures of 
gowns with an accompanying article pointing out 
the beauties of a particular make. There are photo- 
graphic reproductions of art works with mention of 
the gallery where they are for sale. It is evident, is 
it not, that this must be poor stuff and evident also 
what sort of readers it is intended for! 


Of course, the principal trouble lies with the ad- 
vertisers, but these advertisers know their public. 
Why should they advertise with magazines which 
are not likely to be read, magazines which cannot 
show a really large circulation? These prospective 
advertisers know perfectly well that the French pub- 








lic does not read. They prefer to advertise, and 
they actually do advertise, much more largely in 
English and American papers. And in such circum- 
stances French business and French reading cannot 
be built up. 

Take the life of any Parisian business man. He 
reads his little two page paper at breakfast, goes 
out and works till noon, comes home and has lunch- 
eon with a goodly allowance of wine, goes back to 
work about two o’clock, visits the cafe at four or 
five and there reads another little two page paper, 
works a little more (perhaps), goes home to dinner, 
which is not till half past seven, and where again 
wine is served, at nine he is through eating and 
drinking and, thanking his lucky stars that he does 
not have to go out, he sits and dozes till bed time. 

In how many houses here do you find a comforta- 
ble reclining chair and a handy reading lamp? 
Things almost indispensable in an American home 
but of the rarest of the rare here. I have heard 
people say that they liked French business hours. 
But French business hours are destructive. Sitting 
around for two hours in the middle of the day and 
then working late is ruinous to all private life and 
mental improvement. You can do nothing in those 
two hours except get home and eat and hurry back 
to the office. Cheap restaurants where you can have 
a bite as in America are few and far between here. 
If you do go to a cheap restaurant it is hot and 
stuffy. They set a whole bottle of wine down be- 
fore you whether you want it or not,—that is part 
of the lunch,—and you have two long hours to fill 
up before going back to work. The heat of the 
stuffy restaurant makes you thirsty and you have 
nothing else to do so you finish your bottle of wine. 

You cannot read in these circumstances. And in 
the evening, with dinner over at nine o'clock, it 
takes a healthy brain indeed to get to work at any- 
thing really useful. And so there are houses here 
without comfortable chairs, without reading lamps, 
without book cases. The matter of easy chairs 
bothered me a good deal at first. I kept asking 
myself what people did with themselves evenings... 
I found out after awhile that they sat around the 
dining table till bed time,—just sat around and did 
nothing. 


O, these lazy minds, these wine-soaked nervous 
systems! How many years will it be before they 
wake up and free themselves, not from the unjust 
taxes of a king, which were no more than the taxes 
of today, not from the persecutions of a monarchy 
which were not so bad as they were painted, but 
from the evils of traditions, the dreadful weight of 
the past, which is the real disease from which this 
country is suffering today. The slogan of this coun- 
try should run something like this: 

i will not, do ‘that!’ 

“Why?” 

“Because my ancestors did it!” | 

That is truly the only road to French emancipa- 
tion. FRANK PATTERSON. 

December 23, 1912. 
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MARY SHAW’S ANTI-SUFFRAGE SATIRE 


“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” an actress fresh from 
witnessing the performance said to me, “Do you 
think she acted Mrs. Warren?” “No,” J said. “She 
was Mrs. Warren.” “QO, no, she simply played her- 
self, she didn’t take the trouble to characterize the 
role.” I laughed. For an actress who ought to recog- 
nize acting when she sees it had made a great mis- 
take and in making it had paid the star as fine a 
compliment as it is possible to pay an actor. “Did 
you ever see Miss Shaw off the stage?” I asked. 
“No,” she answered. “Well,” I said, “when you do 
you will change your view. 
* oO * 
I was reminded of the conversation yesterday when 
I saw Miss Shaw conduct a rehearsal of her one-act 
sketch “Our Friends: The Anti-Suffragists.” Mary 
Shaw is a versatile woman-——woman, in its biggest, 
broadest sense, first—then actor, stage manager, writ- 
er, lecturer or anything else she chooses to be. What- 
ever she does she does superlatively and easily, as 
great things are always done. One of the beautiful 
things about her acting—the speaking of lines writ- 
ten by another as though they were coming from her 
own brain, spontaneously, sometimes, at rehearsals— 
leads actors unaccustomed to such naturalness to mis- 
take her lines for directions and act accordingly. An 
earnest “O, don’t do that” is almost sure to bring the 
question, “What do you want me to do?” And 
it takes five minutes of explanation before the actor 
understands that he must receive the fervid appeal in 
character and not apply it to his playing. 
x Ok ok 


S* years ago when Mary Shaw was appearing in 


The little suffrage play bears witness to her power 
of verbal expression, her keen observation, her hu- 
morous appreciation of human weakness and her gift 
for friendly satire. Even the anti-suffragists who are 
hard hit in the sketch must take in good part the 
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goodnatured showing up of their eccentricities. An 
anti-suffragist club is holding a rehearsal! for a legis- 
lative hearing. Three friends of the president are 
there to be convinced, but what they hear makes 
suffragists of them. That is all the story, but the 
characterizations are perfect and the showing of femi- 
nine foibles, especially anti-suffragist foibles, deli- 
cious. There is Mrs. Allright, president of the Anti- 
Suffrage Club, who makes “the same speech every 
year: Mrs. Grundy, “a member of one of our oldest 
families,” who “permitting divorce strictly among the 
very rich, finds that some of our best families are 
using it;” Mrs. Pure Drivel, the poetess of the cause, 
“who didn’t waste any time or love on Mr. Pure 
Drivel after she found he was unfaithful:” Mrs. 
Sweet, an ideal wife and mother who is nervous be- 
cause she is sure she is going to act like a fool, and 
1s reassured by Mrs. Grundy who tells her that men 
expect women to act like fools. The first command- 
inent reminds her of the womanly law “Have as little 
brains as possible and don’t use all you have;” Mrs. 
Grouch, a dyed-in-the wool womanly woman who 
bewatls that “We don’t get any statues erected to us 
outside the cemeteries, and makes up her mind that 
if the suffragists vote—we’ll vote; Miss Noodle, just 
a beginner at the womanly game, who wants it fixed 
so the girl of the future will have a show “and thinks 
that a woman who stands being an old maid all her 
life deserves a statue.” 
x Ok Ox 

The president brings her chattering flock to order 
and introduces the three guests. The pledge is re- 
peated: “I pledge myself to remember each day and 
remind other women every hour that there are only 
fwo great moments in a woman’s life: one, when she 
gives her first kiss to her lover; the other, when she 
gives her first kiss to her own little baby, and no 
matter what else she may have, what else she may 
gain, the woman who misses these two great moments 
is stil a failure. Our motto: First great moment, I 
love you; second great moment, O, my dear baby—” 
Then. after a few passages among the members, of 
the kind to be expected at a feminine clitb, come the 
characteristic speeches that are to be made before the 
legislative committee. The guests comment on the 
telling points and ask questions. The questions dis- 
concert Mrs. Allright who finds that she cannot answer 
them. But she ts comforted by the reflection that 
the men on the committee won’t ask questions of an 
anti. The visitors are nonplused at first at the 
things they hear, but at last they reach a solution. 
Tt is all a game the antis are playing—“to guy the 
utterly woman so succecssfully that the most indif- 
ferent woman flies to suffrage as a haven of dignity 
and self respect” and congratulating the antis upon 
securing three converts, they leave to go to head- 
quarters and enroll as suffragists while the fainting 
Mrs. Allright calls for a lemon soda and demands to 
be taken to the nearest drug store. 
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The more nearly satire copies the original the more 
perfect it is. Miss Shaw has shown the absurdity of 
anti-suffrage logic by giving it straight as she has 
heard it. Almost every word has been said from time 
to time by our friends the anti-suffragists. Now, it is 
put together in the farce where it will do the most 
scood. Miss Shaw plays Mrs. Grundy, bit at rehearsal 
she takes the parts seriatim, characterizing each one 
with her traits of beautiful humor, passing easily for 
the girlish Miss Noodle to the wise Mrs. Gronch and 
the philosophic Mrs. Grundy. If she would only do it 
as a monologue more than the fun of it wonld get 
overs It 1s provocative of laughter, but, there is more 
in it than langhter, for it is a study of human na- 
ture in its relation to the most vital question of the 
day. ANN PAGE. 

New “York @lan®?, 1913. 
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Ocheltree’s Word For It 


G. L. Ochletree, who resigned from the Southern 
Pacific as assistant manager in Los Angeles a few 
years ago. in order to manage the syndicate opera- 
tions, again has hecome a resident of this city. He 
is now affiliated with the Los Angeles Homephone 
company in a confidential capacity. He and others 
maintain that there can be no amalgamation of the 
Home Telephone Company with its older rival in 
this city, as the Homenhone has the advantage of the 
Rell comnany. There has been an intimation for sev- 
eral months that such a merger has been practically 
completed, but Ochletree declares this is not true. 

———— 


In the Publicity Business 


Edward Duval Moore, who first gave the Los An- 
geles bureau of the Associated Press its importance, 
is a visitor here. He is living in San Francisco, after 
an absence of several years in the East, and is now 
in the publicity business. He covered the San Fran- 
cisco earthavake for the Associated Press the day 
following that disaster, and his story of the Benning- 
ton explosion in San Diego harbor was a classic. 
Moore declares that he is out of the news gathering 
grind for good, 


























Sunset Club’s Christmas Annual 


That was a never-to-he-forgotten gathering of the 
Sunsetters Friday night of last week at the California 
Club when the annual Christmas celebration was on 
tap. Jt was an evening devoted to reminiscences and 
stories were told that were far and away more thrill- 
ing and more realistic than the best of the magazines 
are printing. Of all the gems of humorous incident 
related the delicious darkey story told by President 
J. M. Elhott of the First National was the choicest, 
but he won’t let me repeat it, so I dare not say more, 
save that he did it full justice. Captain Osborne’s 
near-lynching story of George Dalv will go down in 
the annals of the club as the best serial story of 
record and Henry would be telling it yet if President 
John Eugene Fishburn had not sprung a stop watch 
on him. Henry O’Melveny, Dr. John Willis Baer, 
W. H. Holabird, Stoddard Jess, Major Burnham, 
Major Truman and half a dozen more turned on 
memory’s faucets and ever and always the wit of the 
club, John Eugene Fishburn, enlivened proceedings 
with his clever repartee. His speech of welcome as 
president of the California Club responded to by him- 
self as president of the Sunset Club was convulsively 
funny. Two new songs written for the club’s special 
use by one of the members were sung, Professor 
Foshay leading, and at the request of my associates 
I reprint them here. The first, called “Friendships,” 
sung to the air of “My Bonny,” is as follows: 


QO, sing us a song of tne bygones, O, sing us a song 
of the past, 

O, sing us a song of the bygones and cheertly pipe 
tomume last: 


Cheery, cheery. cheery your votce and your temper be, 
Cheery, cheery, let weariness far away flee. 


Our spirits are happy and mellow, our spirits are joy- 
ous and high, 

Our spirits are happy and niellow, so why should we 
drearily sigh: 


Never, never, never again shall we gloomy be, 
Never, never, never to banish our glee. 


We're here tn a bond of affection, we’re here in a 
tie that is strong, 

We’re here in a bond of affection that ever encircles 
our song: 


Friendships, friendships, friendships that last till the 
end of time, 

Friendships, friendships, friendships Ike ours are 
subline, 


To the second, entitled “Sunsets” and sung to the 
tune of Juanita,’ we all stood up as the last stanza 
was given and clasping hands rolled out the chorus 
with jolly good will. This is it: 


Soft o’er the evening float the old forgotten tales, 
On our ears falling calling up lost trails; 

QO, the days that are not, O, the days of long ago, 
{In abandoned channels let them gently flow: 


Sunsets, past Sunsets, 

What a joy in them we find; 
Sunsets, past Sunsets, 

Woo them back to mind. 


Let us be cheerful, let no saddened memories rise, 

Stunsetters ever be our cherished prize; 

Though the world neglect us, though good fortune 
pass us by, 

Here, in sweet communion we can fate defy: 


Sunsets, sqveet Sunsets, 
You a holy ca'm impart; 

Sunsets, sweet Sunsets, 
Pictured on each heart. 


Happy in greetings, heart to heart and face to face, 
Hands clasped together in a firm embrace; 

We may look for partings, severed we may be, alas, 
But from memory never shall this meeting pass: 


Sunsetters, brothers, let us all together stand, 
Linked by affection and with hand in hand. 


It was the verdict that the two songs reflected the 
spirit of the evening. Sunsetter Jevne made his an- 
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nual contribution to the club of a basket of—well, it 
has a sparkle to it—and IJ believe the basket was 
saved. It was a joyous occasion. 


Actor Benson at the Pageant 


I suppose that Frank R. Benson, called the father 
of the Shakespearean movement in England, manager 
of bi-yearly festivals at Stratford-on-Avon and an 
actor of great merit, who is now in Southern Cali- 
fornia on his way to San Francisco to consult with 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition managers in regard 
to a historic pageant, was one of the most interested 
of spectators at the Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 
And how he did revel in the wild Indian exhibit at 
Tournament Park in the afternoon! I sat next to 
him and found him thinking out loud. He would 
appear to be answering questions, but he was obliv- 
ious to his surroundings, he was looking straight 
ahead at the performers and literally devouring the 
spectacles presented. How he did enjoy the show! 
“Ah,” he breathed, still thinking aloud, “how you 
Americanscando things! Suchan exhibit would be 
possible no where else in the world.” It was all that 
his manager, H. R. Johnson, a former Stanford man, 
a young mining engineer, could do to snatch him 
away from us and I know he is still thinking out 
loud about that wonderful show. He has a number 
of brilliant ideas for a pageant in the San Fernando 
Valley to celebrate the aqueduct completion and will 
return here after he has laid his plans before the 
San Francisco commission. He is an interesting 
man. We talked origin of the species and cross- 
breeding Sunday at Charley Willard’s for an hour 
until the indefatigable Johnson lassoed his principal 
and pulled us apart. I shall endeavor to renew the 
discussion when we next meet and I shall hope to 
Inveigle Charley Willard into it. 


Sir Knights of the Rose 


I have been made a Royal Rosarian! Along with 
Frank Hogan, Jack Miller, Postmaster John Wood, 
and half a dozen more of Pasadena’s high lights, I 
was invited to become a Knight of the Rose and at 
the Maryland New Year’s evening we knelt on one 
knee until Prospective Sir Knight Wood groaned in 
anguish and even Jack Miller had to change knees 
while the solemn obligations to serve the royal flower 
were being taken in the presence of the Crown City’s 
400. Portland is responsible for this floral order and 
the hundred Oregonians who descended on Pasa- 
dena’s pageant and marched to help make a Pasa- 
dena holiday aided in bestowing upon us the right 
to wear the insignia and heard us swear eternal fealty 
to the cause. Then we were touched on the right 
shoulder by the blade of the King of the Rose, given 
our parchment document bearing the royal seal and 
were Sir Knights in good faith. I always was par- 
tial to white rose perfumery and as for rosy cheeks 
and lips | adore ’em, sub rosa of course. 


General Sherman’s Brew 


I expect to become addicted to tea, not of the Lip- 
ton brew but of Hankow’s best, and if I go to the 
demnition bowwows in consequence—up to this time 
having been a teetotaler, so to say—Gen. M. H. Sher- 
man will be to blame. Always, for years, the gen- 
eral has sent me a box of his best navel oranges at 
this season of the year, but having recently returned 
from a visit to China and the heart of the tea region 
on the Yangtze River—I follow the general’s spell- 
ing—where he laid in a supply of first pick of new 
season's Kheemun, 1 am honored with a package of 
this choice brand. I had an English grandfather—he 
was a Mason who took his thirty-third degree abroad 
—who, tradition avers, once drank eighteen cups of 
tea at a sitting and lived to tell the tale, perhaps to 
repeat the doses, for all I know. I hardly expect to 
go to this length in my devotion to the great Khee- 
mun, but Tl] do my best to remain sober on the 
second cup. My compliments to the general and a 
happy new year to him and his. 





Bully for Charley Bel! 


One of the incidents that especially pleased me over 
at Pasadena New Year’s was the encounter Congress- 
man-elect Charley Bell had with a stranger from out 
of town who had forgotten all he ever may have 
known of the rudiments of politeness. Charley Bell 
1s not much more than five and a half feet tall and he 
probably strips at about a hundred and twenty. He 
stood at the left side of an elderly woman who was 
at the sidewalk’s edge at Pasadena and Colorado 
watching the parade. An auto caused her to drop 
back for a moment and the burly stranger immedi- 
ately behind her, and who was at least a foot taller, 
at once slipped into her place. Outraged, she pleaded 
to be restored. but the fellow paid no attention to her 
requests. Then Charley Bell took a hand. Quietly, 
he joined in the appeal. No response. With a quick 
jerk, little Mr. Bell snatched the big fat man out of 
line and slid the woman forward. “What d’ye mean 


by that?” roared the human hog. “You know what 
1 mean,” retorted Bell, “and if you say another word 
Tl thump you good and hard.” But the cur was 
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mum. A Grand Army man had his cane raised 
threateningly and others near by were mad enough to 
roll the chap in the gutter. Bully for Charley Bell! 


Count Wachtmeister Fo Return 

Count Axel Raoul Wachtmeister, who is_ well 
known in local society and musical circles, and who 
has been living abroad for a time, hopes to return to 
this city in the near future. Count Wachtmeister re- 
cently gave an interesting program of his own com- 
positions at the Aeolian Hall in London, under the 
patronage of the Swedish minister. It is interesting 
to note that Mrs. Robert K. Walton, who was Miss 
Georgina Jones, daughter of the Jate Senator John P. 
Jones of this city, wrote several of the songs he set to 
music and that Mrs. Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus, who is 
now in Paris, was the translator of one number from 
the German. 


Major Truman’s Recollections 

Los Angeles will find especial interest in the Cen- 
turn Magazine for January because of the entertain- 
ing anecdotes related concerning Andrew Johnson by 
Major Ben C. Truman. Major Truman, who has been 
a distinguished figure in this city for many years, was 
secretary to “Andy” Johnson as military governor and 
as president. His little intimate stories concerning 
Johnson are “first hand” episodes, and are valuable 
additions to the Century’s dissertations on the 1m- 
peached President. Major Truman has a fund of 
reminiscences concerning the great men of the nation 
and of California that is inexhaustible. 


Noted Japanese Author Here 

Kiyshi K. Kawakami, author of “American-Japa- 
nese Relations.” a work which appeared last year 
from the press of Fleming H. Revell Co. and at once 
attracted widespread attention, is in Los Angeles in- 
quiring into conditions here. He is a friend of Dr. 
Dixon, head of the Oriental department of the Uni- 
versity. and put in Thursday visiting that institution. 
Today he is at Riverside. The results of his inquiries 
will go into his new book, which is eagerly awaited. 
The New York Times characterizes his first book as 
“the ablest and most exhaustive on the theme.” 


New Year Celebrations 

Of all the New Year celebrations down town it is 
conceded that the Hotel Alexandria both in its din- 
ing salon and in the mission grill had the best society 
crowd while the Bristol had the liveliest of parties. 
Manager Whittemore of the Alexandria and his 
capable assistant Herr Joe Reichl exerted themselves 
on this occasion with delightful results obtained. 
On each table were beautiful pink roses while para- 
sols and cups were handsome souvenirs for the din- 
ers. Suitable music was rendered and the electrical 
effects were little short of wonderful as well as 
being especially artistic. At the Bristol a lively pace 
began at the dinner hour and continued until early 
in 1913. But while it was a jolly crowd the Bohem- 
janism was of a harmless nature. 


Cafe Richelieu Is “Dark” 

After a brief existence as the Cafe Richelieu the 
old Levy cafe at Third and Main street is again dark 
and while bearing the sign “Closed for one week for 
alterations,” I am told that it is likely to be much 
longer before the doors are reopened. Litigation is 
said to be pending between J. E. Godissart, one of the 
owners, who ostensibly succeeded A. Levy, and L. C. 
Christopher whose money financed the white elephant 
after Al retired as manager. Christopher and Godis- 
sart I understand have had a hard time coming to 
terms, one of the points of difference being the diffi- 
culty to secure a long time lease on the property. 
Christopher had promised to procure a ten-year lease 
for Godissart, but a three-year pledge was the best 
he could get. Godissart refuses to venture his cap- 
ital on the curtailed lease which the Hellmans who 
own the property are willing to give. Meanwhile, 
Milton K. Young is retained by Christopher as coun- 
sel, and I am told Al Levy also has a claim against 
the cafe, so that it is likely to be tied up for an in- 
definite time. 


Reward of Patience 


Wearied holders of the several issues of securities 
in the San Francisco Bay Homephone corporations 
syndicates are to see actual money at Jast, official 
announcement having been made that distribution of 
the assets secured by the transfer will be made Jan- 
uary 15. While the payments will not be in cash, it 
will come in the form of equivalent. United States 
Long Distance 5 per cent bonds are to be handed 
over, to be guaranteed by the Pacific States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. ‘The latter, the Bell 
monopoly, has an open international market for its 
securities. thus permitting hondholders to dispose of 
their holdings in New York or any other of the 
nation’s financial centers. The distribution will bring 
more than $5,000,000 to this city and nearby sections. 
The actual total will be $10,000,000. By the terms 
of the transfer. the payments will total a little less 
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than the original investment to the stockholders of 
certain of the holding and construction companies 
affected, while others will be paid in full in addition 
to interest for the time their capital has been tied up. 
The beneficiaries include not a few of the best known 
capitalists in Los Angeles. 


Judge Gray to Aid Fredericks 

In engaging the services of Judge Wheaton A. 
Gray, as assistant in the second trial of Clarence Dar- 
row for alleged jury tampering, District Attorney 
Fredericks made no mistake. Judge Gray is entirely 
familiar with the details, and assisted in preparing 
the first case against Darrow. The latter has also 
employed additional counsel in Judge Powers of Salt 
Lake City, reputed to be one of the most eloquent 
pleaders in the west. It was Judge Powers who de- 
fended the alleged murderer of a United States sen- 
ator from Utah, securing her acquittal in Washing- 
ton. He has been a candidate for the senate on sev- 
eral cccasions. It was thought at one time that O. 
A. Tveitmoe would be brought here for trial on a 
charge of murder in connection with the Times 
explosion, but since he has been sentenced to Fort 
Leavenworth for six years this idea has been aban- 
doned, at least, for the present. 


Dramatic Column Suffering 

There is talk in local newspaper circles that R. A. 
Wynne, who is best known for his little journal of 
hoteldom, The Tatler, may be chosen to succeed 
Julian Johnson as dramatic critic of the Times. 
Wynne is a clever writer, and has a light, artistic 
touch that should prove entertaining to Times readers. 
Wynne was a former staff member on the hotel de- 
tail as well as delving into the field of sports. He left 
the Times soon after the Ocean Park fire to take up 
the hostelry beat for the Examiner. Harry C. Carr, 


"assistant managing editor of the Otis organ and editor 


of the pink section, is espectally anxtous to have 
Wynne return and as the reviewer of plays, I am 
told. Since Johnson left his desk for the lure of the 
bigger Broadway the music department of the Times 
has been excellently well done by Hector Alliott, 
with Gardner Bradford and others as dramatic as- 
sistants. Even cub reporters have been given theater 
assignments. The managers have not enjoyed this 
makeshift and ask that an executive head be in- 
stalled, threatening to withdraw their advertising un- 
less they are assured better treatment. 


Seventy-Six Next Month 

Early in March the $100,000 endowment policy 
placed on the life of Harrison Gray Otis will be due 
and paid. It was a ten-year policy, which when tak- 
en out in 1903 was regarded as not altogether a first- 
class risk. In addition to the principal the Pacific 
Mutual will pay about $11,000 interest. The Times 
as a corporation paid the premium, one of the largest 
cash contracts of the kind ever carried. General 
Otis, who will be seventy-six next month, plans to 
go east on an important business mission in a few 
days, and will be away from Los Angeles about four 
weeks. He will travel by private car. 
Melon-Cutting Likely 

Stockholders of the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany will meet in annual session January 10 for the 
purpose of considering important matters, among 
them the question of increasing capital and enlarging 
dividends. The company has enjoyed a phenomenal 
year. It is probably a safe guess that the additional 
dividends will find favor among a majority of the 
shareholders, of whom there are now twenty thou- 
sand scattered through the world. 


Pass San Francisco’s Mark 

Bert L. Farmer’s estimate of nearly 450,c00 popu- 
lation for Los Angeles January I is not an exagger- 
ation, according to experts. Farmer was the federal] 
census supervisor in 1910, in addition to having act- 
ed as the school board expert for years. The new 
school census is due to be compiled in March, and 
is expected to prove Farmer’s figures. The directory 
census will be completed in June. There is little 
doubt that we are now a Jarger city than San Fran- 
cisco, 


Status of Home Phone Stock 

Tuesday marked the expiration of the agreement 
by which the stocks of the Los Angeles Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company have been voted in 
pool since the organization of the corporation ten 
years ago. In response to a circtllar invitation a 
majority of the shareholders may decide to continue 
that arrangement until 1920. In this event there 
may he little opportunity for the Sunset interests to 
acquire the property of its rival, upon which it has 
been intent for a long time. At this writing it is 
impossible to say just where contro] of the Home- 
phone company really rests. The market manipula- 
tion in Home common stock has been extensive in 
the last few years, and there has been a report in 
circulation that the property is no longer in an in- 
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dependent ownership. It has been intimated that 
conditions here might be identical with those in San 
Francisco where the Sunset absorbed its rival in 
spite of franchise prohibitions, and which merger 
the courts have declared is valid. It is thought that 
unless the amalgamation takes place in this city 
there will be no dividends on Homephone shares. 
While the preferred stock is cumulative as to dividend 
disbursements, that fact alone will prevent its being 
again placed on that basis, as such payments will 
take more money than the company will be able to 
amass in a long time. For that reason, if for no 
other, it is being urged by shareholders that there 
should ‘be only a single system. In which event 
stockholders will receive the funds that have been 
inactive in their Homephone investment for about 
five years, when dividends on the preferred stock 
were cut off because of a forced reduction in phone 
rates. 


Charley Wilide’s Promotion 

Mayor Alexander’s promotion of Charles L. Wilde 
as city clerk is generally regarded as well deserved. 
Wilde has been attached to the city clerk’s depart- 
ment for nearlv twenty years. He was the candidate 
of the regular Republican organization for the place 
at one time and was defeated by Captain C. H. 
Hance, now city treasurer and a Democrat. When 
he first became deputy city clerk Los Angeles had 
less than 100,000 population. Lorin A. Handley, 
whom he succeeds, is a Democrat, and the appoint- 
ment was intended to prove the absence of partisan 
politics in the municipal administration. Apparently, 
Mayor Alexander has no intention of naming expert 
engineers to the public works commission. 


“Placing” Judge Bordwell 

It is believed that Judge Walter Bordwell—who 
is now a private citizen—will become a trust officer 
in the German-American Savings Bank and Trust 
Company after a five months’ trip around the world. 
The position is to be created for him, and will be 
similar to that now filled by former Superior Judge 
Rhodes W. Hervey with the Los Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank. Judge Bordwell! was chief counsel 
for the German-American Savings Bank for years, 
prior to his elevation to the bench. Incidentally, 
I hear that when the legislature convenes next week 
it will be asked to create three additional judgeships 
for Los Angeles county, and that two of the new 
appointees will be Police Justice Frederickson and 
Judge Taft, both of whom were “prevailed” upon 
to retire from the running in the last days of the 
late political campaign. The several superior court 
judges elected in November will take up their official 
duties Monday. 


Should Be Left to Railways 

With Oxnard, Ventura and other prosperous com- 
munities demanding that limited trains shall not 
overlook them, the Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe 
and the Salt Lake are facing a dilemma. The oper- 
ating departments of the several lines declare that 
if the state railway commission forces them to halt 
at the small cities, they must give up any attempt 
to have a limited train, and that the commercial 
organizations of Los Angeles and other cities should 
take steps to retain this service. It is feared that 
the railway commission may be prevailed upon to 
interfere, for political reasons, in a matter that 
should be left to the railway managers for solution. 


Van’s Good Fortune 

Charles E. Van Loan, who has won his spurs in 
the fiction world since he did “sports” on the Exam- 
iner and Herald a few years ago, will soon return to 
New York after visiting here since September. I 
am told that “Van” has added the Saturday Evening 
Post as a customer for his literary goods. 

Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unaquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 336% S. Bdwy. 


Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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By W. Francis Gates 


With the return of the Lambardi Op- 
era Company to Los Angeles, it is 
pleasant to find the weak spots of its 
last appearance strengthened. While 
the orchestra may not be so strong, the 
first rank of soloists is improved a 
hundred per cent. Our friend of for- 
mer seasons, Esther Adaberto, of tine 
brilliant dramatic soprano voice, tops 
the bills. It was a joy to hear her as 
Aida, Monday night even though her 
natral good looks were obscured by 
the brown paint and woolly hair that 
o With the part. And the remainder 
of the cast was up to the mark she 
set, save perhaps the King of Egypt, 
whose role is secondary. At no time 
in my memory of twelve years of hear- 
ing the Lambardi company has that 
aggregation presented so good a con- 
tralto as Blanche Fox. A _ thoroughiy 
experienced actress, she has a voice 
that is large of volume and which 
soars to soprano heights as well as 
descends to contralto depths. She 
sang Amneris in a way that made the 
role one of continuous vocal beauty. 
Then there was the returned Nicoletti 
as Amonastro. His baritone is a fit 
match for the voices above mentioned 
and his make-up was a thing of 
(African) art—a cross between a Co- 
manche and a Zulu—but his singing 
was simon pure. The surprise of the 
evening, which possessed the audience 
at the opening, in ,the aria “Celeste 
Buda’ “was the woice of ‘{E.. Folca’ — 
these Italians do so run to laconic in- 
itials. There is no doubt that E. Fol- 
eco is a tenor, that rare bird, a dra- | 
matic tenor who can get his high 
tones without the house policeman 
coming in to see who is in trouble. 
While Sig. Foleo is inclined toward 
the ‘forte’ rather than the “piano” in 
his phrases, his voice is of a_ clear, 
brilliant timbre and his “mezzo voce” 
is beautifully handled. ‘Withal, he 
an actor of fine presence and skill. Sig. 
Martino as the high priest, displayed 
a deep bass of good quality. With 
such principals as these and with Re- 
gina Vicarino, singing the coloratura 
roles, such as “Lucia” the season 
promises even hetter than the last 
engagement, where the orchestra was. 
the “star.” The new conductor is Ar- 
turo Bovi. tall, gesticulatoryv, graceful, | 
willowy, musicianly, modest—there you 
have him. 


Last Sunday, the People’s Orchestra 
“nicked up a bit” both in its perform- 
ance and in attendance. Barring a 
ragged ending to the ‘“Tannhauser” 
overture. the orchestra played with 
smoothness and spirit. The Delibes 
polka and a part of the violin con- 
certo were repeated on demand. James 
Overton covered himself with glory by 
his performance of the first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky violin concerto. 
While his violin did not permit of the 
largest tone, his technic was ample for 
the caseade of difficulties the composer 
poured over the head and fingers of 
the player. CC. E. Pemberton’s “Rev- 
erie’ caused its composer to be called 
to the front and the “Giocondo” “Dance 
of the Hours” made a sparkling end- 
ing to an attractive program. These 
popular programs are of just the right 
length without acceding to the encore 
fiend and postponing the final notes. 
The eommittee in charge would do 
well to establish a rule that no en- 


cores of anv kind be given, either re- | 


peats or additions. A number of eager 
individuals showed their non-acquatint- 
ance with the customs of first class 
concerts by breaking into the violin 
solo with ill-timed applause, rather 





astonishing and disconcerting to a per- 
former. But “one sweet day” we'll 
have that whole audience ready to at- 
tend the symphony concerts and know 
how to enjoy them. 





is | 


Rudolf Friml returned to Los An- 
seles last week, wearing a crown of 
New York light-opera laurel. He told 
how a call on G. Schirmer, the music 
publisher, brought about the writing 
of the music to the opera, “The Fire- 
fly,” recently given its premiere in New 
York. Said Friml, “I just called on 
Schirmer to pay my respects and he 
rushed me out to see Hammerstein. 
I played for them some of my com- 
positions and the next day we signed 
a contract for me to write the music 
and Mr. Hammerstein gave me a big 
check in advance payment. The house 
at the Casino, where it is running, 
is sold out until after New Year's week 
and it looks as if it might run all 
spring. Arrangements are already 
made to produce it in London and 
Paris. The libretto gives Mme. Tren- 
tini great opportunities and I take off 
mv hat to the splendid singing and 
acting she is doing. Several of the 
songs in the score are proving pop- 
ular and one of them has sold more 
than 30,000 copies. I am told in New 
York that the opera is the most suc- 
cessful one of its class since Herbert’s 
“Rabes in Toyland.” We hope to have 
companies in the west in the fall, but 
Los Angeles will not get to see the 
opera that was composed here until a 
year from now.” Mr. Friml is modest 
in style and unassuming in manner 
and does not seem to be over-elated 
by the success of his opera. By the 
terms of his contract with Hammer- 
etejin, he will be compelled to give up 
his home in Los Angeles and remove 
to New York where he exvects to pur- 
chase a home on the Hudson. His 
next attempt will be on a Japanese 
theme. “I will work on it out of the 
city and will try to think I am work- 
ing in California,” he said, with a re- 
gretful smile. Mr. Friml will be much 
missed in Los Angeles, where he occa- 
sjonally plays in select concerts, such 
as those of the Ellis Club and the Lyric 
Club. He is a member of the cele- 
brated Gamut Club, which has enjoyed 
his improvisations more than once. 


James W. Overton, a Los Angeles 
violinist, had an unfortunate experi- 
ence on his return from Europe, not 
long ago. While his violin was in 
the possession of the New York custom 
house it was ruined and the recital 
which he arranged for New York had 
to be postponed on that account. The 
violin was a Guadagni and was said 
to have cost the violinist $5,000. He 
is taking steps to have a bill intro- 
duced into congress which shall reim- 
burse him for the loss. Meanwhile, 
he is solacing himself with a borrowed 
instrument and was heard at the last 
Popular orchestral concert in the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo. 


Gamut Club members will remember 
a dinner of that club about two years 
ago, when Kubelik and his accompan- 
ist, Ludwig Schwab. were present. Now 
the news comes that Schwab has been 
engaged by a wealthy New York wom- 
an formerly on the concert stage. The 
report says that Mrs. Archibald S&S. 
White. a contralto, formerly prominent 
as Olive Celeste Moore, has engaged 
Mr. Schwab as her private accompan- 
ist. “He is the best accompanist I 
| happen to know,” said Mrs. White in 
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Leopold Godowsky 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JAN. 10, 
3 O’clock Sharp 


L. A. Symphony 


HARLEY HAMILTON, Conductor 


Soloist: 


SIG. DE LA CRUZ. 


(Basse chantante of Royal Opera House, Copenhagen) 
Prices—25c, 50c, 75c, $1 and $1.50. Seats on sale at Bartlett’s and the Auditorium. 


explanation, “and I do not think $8,000 
a year at all an exorbitant sum to pay 
such an artist.” Mr. Schwab said that 
he did not like to leave Kubelik, but 
the violinist was booked for four years 
of travel including South Africa, and 
Schwab did not feel equal to so much 
travel. Mrs. White’s millionaire hus- 
band is a partner of Charles P. Taft. 


Jan Kubelik’s $12,000 Guarnerius vio- 
lin was seized to satisfy a judgment 
obtained by Hugo Gorlitz, a London 
concert manager. The judgment was 
granted as a result of a breach of con- 
tract suit in eonnection with Kube- 
lik’s New Zealand tour in 1908. The 
violinist offered to settle with a check, 
but this was refused by the bailiffs. 
However, he expects to get his instru- 
ment back before he goes to Vienna 
to be operated upon for appendicitis. 


Apropos violinists: Fritz Kreisler is 
an American subject and has held a 
commission in the Austrian army. In 
case of war, which has seemed immi- 
nent, he would be subject to call. He 
expressed himself as willing to obey 
the call. And his press agent has not 
been slow to take advantage of the 
fact in his notices. Many a German 
and Freneh musician has served his 
term in the army of his country, but 
at this writing it seems that Austria 
will be able to get along without call- 
ing out Mr. Kreisler—and possibly 
thus spoiling a good fiddler to make a 
poor soldier. 


Hats off to that modest impresario, 
L. FE. Behymer. Any man who in a 
week can get a dozen columns of free 
publicity from an E. T. Earl paper 
would be a gold mine for Ringling 
brothers. Mr. Rehymer has been tell- 
ing his experience in supplying Los 
Angeles with music for the last twenty 
years. They make decidedly interest- 
ing reading. By the way, “B,” wasn’t 
Hazard’s pavilion opened in 1887, in- 
stead of 1886? 


Binghampton, New York, 
“Chamber of Commerce orchestra” 
numbering 127 players. Recently, it 
gave a series of six concerts. The 
Chamber backed the orchestra to the 
tune of $1,100, and made money. In 
Los Angeles the manager of the Popu- 
lar orchestral concerts gets down on 
his knees to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the city council and rises 
with his prayers unanswered. If he 
had been promoting a new commercial 
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TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
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scheme, it might have been different. 
BUt*aree. O50, 

Archibald Sessions will give his 
third organ recital of this winter's 
series at Christ Church, Thursday 
night, Jan. 9 at 8:15 o’cloeck. Mrs. Min- 
nie Hance, contralto, will be the as- 
sisting soloist and will sing Frederick 
Stevenson’s “Salutation to the Dawn” 
for which Axel Simonsen will play 
the violoncello obligato. Mrs. Hance 
will also sing ‘‘Lascio ch’ is Pianga” 
by Handel and “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd” by Dvorak The organ numbers 
will include the. “Traum-Pantomime” 
from Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gre- 
tel,” a caprice by Wolstenholme and 
compositions by Dethier, Bach and 
Shelley. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Miscellaneous collection—Steckel Gallery. 
To put a quarter of a century of art 


progress into the small compass of a 
magazine article is a task similar to 
that of the “Arabian 
Nights” who was confronted by the 
problem of placing the colossal geni 


back into the small] vase. In view of 
the fact that Eugene C. Frank, the 


man we are considering, has lived a 


fisherman in 


life crowded with incident and merited 


success in his chosen profession for so 
long a period of years and Is just now 
approaching the zenith of his career, it 
is sma!!l wonder that the theme is ap- 
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proached with diffidence. 
a rolling hillside and surrounded by 
tropical gardens and orange groves, 
the Glendale home of Eugene C. Frank 
has been since it was built three years 
ago one of the chief places of that 
prosperous suburb. When Mr. Frank 
came to Los Angeles he was on his way 
around the world, but like so many 
painters who pause in their travels in 
the magic southland he went no far- 
ther. The aspectofthe Southern Cali- 
fornia landscape appealed so strongly 
to this able painter’s sense of beauty 
that his cherished trip was willingly 
abandoned and he at once began to 
cast about for a permanent location. 
After thoughtful consideration. he 
chose the present site for his home 


studio and today the reviewer would. 


Situated on 
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have to travel far to find a more com- 
plete establishment than Mr. Frank 
maintains. 


Unlike so many deserving painters, 
Mr. Frank is not hampered by pecuni- 
ary difficulties and his mind is given 
solely to a free range of artistic ex- 
rression. He does not feel that a cer- 
tain number of canvases must be fin- 
ished and marketed by a certain date 
in order to meet his outstanding bills. 
He is privileged, as are few of our 
resident painters, to put as much time 
and thought upon a canvas as the im- 
portance of the work demands. The 
Frank home is a joy to lovers of good 
architecture and tasteful interior deco- 
ration. The house-interior is a per- 
fect example of the decorator’s art 
ard while its general effect is one of 


elezance, it is far from elaborate. ‘The 
rare old rugs, tapestries, paintings, and 
remarkable bric-a-brac are so placed 
that a harmony of line and color is 
obtained which amounts to nothing 
less than simplicity. Mr. Frank and 
his family have been great travelers 
und many unique souvenirs of seasons 
passed in the orient and the distant 
islands of the sea add interest to the 
decorative scheme. 

Mr. Frank’s studio occupies one en- 
tire wing of the house and is an apart- 
ment especially designed for the pur- 
rose for which it is used. At one end 
before a huge “north light” stands the 
easel and the paint cabinet and it is 
here the artist works. The room is 
perhaps eighteen feet long by twenty- 
five in width and the walls are hung 
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437-441 SO. SPRING ST. 


with paintings. Low book cases line 
the apartment and are filled with rare 
old volumes and choice bits of antique 
brie-a-brae. This spacious studio is 
lighted by two gold bronze chandeliers 
which at one time belonged to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Two bronze statues, 
also from the Napoleon collection, oc- 
cupy conspicuous places in the Frank 
studio, while above the mantle hangs 
a canvas by Rubens. 


at all times a pleasing canvas. His 


color is good and as a draftsman few | 


can compete with this well trained 
worker. There is a solidity about all 
of his paintings that makes for strength 
Perhaps we may best 
judge Mr. Frank’s art by his collec- 
tion of Venetian subjects which is large 
and varied. No locality on earth of- 


fers such a chance for color manipula- | 
tion as does this dream city of gay 


crafts and vari-tinted buildings. Mr. 


Frank’s Venetian studies rank among. 


the best efforts of modern workers 
who have selected this unique city as 
a point of interest for their art pro- 
ducts. He has happily chosen his sub- 
jects in out-of-the-way places, on the 
winding canals, and many of his best 
canvases bear the mark of originality 
seldom found in collections of 
tian paintings. 
* ¥ * 


Frank Cornejo, a young painter of | 


great promise who recently arrived in 
Los Angeles from the City of Mexico, 
has opened a studio at No. 1817% 
South Flower street. 

* * ok 


At the 
artists of Northern and Southern Cal- 
ifornia are still to be seen. This ex- 
hibition is of unusual worth and should 
not be overlooked by lovers of art. 

=z o* 


Elaborate preparations are being 
made for the exhibition of paintings 
by Miss Elizabeth Bremm to be held 
at the Friday Morning club house, 
opening with a studio reception Sat- 


Mr. Frank paints | 





Vene- | 


Steckel gallery pictures by | 


Ban \ Ernest Dawson 


P. J. BACHMANN 
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urday afternoon. Miss Bremm is just 
closing a decidedly successful exhibi- 
tion in San Francisco, where she lives, 
and laudatory press notices have 
reached Los Angeles regarding her 
work. 
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Mrs. Michael J. Connell will enter- 
tain Monday evening with a theater 
party at the Mason Opera House, for 
a number of the young girls who are 
home for the holidays. After the per- 
formance supper will be enjoyed. 

Miss Romaine Poindexter of 225 West 
Adams street complimented Miss Mar- 
garet Hughes with a pretty luncheon 
Tuesday. Mrs. R. W. Poindexter as- 
sisted her daughter in entertaining, and 
guests included Miss Lillian Van Dyke, 
Miss Elizabeth Boynton, Miss Dorothy 
Leonard, Miss Nora Kirckhoffer, Miss 
Katherine Wadsworth, Miss Helen 


Bordwell, Miss Mary Spalding and Miss | 


Marion Horton. 


Mr. and Mrs, Gregory Perkins, Jr., 
entertained Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman at the Tournament dinner and 
annual ball at Hotel Maryland New 
Year's night. 


In honor of Mrs. William Barnard of 
Philadelphia, who is the house guest 
of Miss Gwendolyn Laughlin of 666 
West Adams street, Mrs. Homer 
Laughlin, Jr. and Miss Laughlin will 
entertain this afternoon with a large 
reception at the home of the latter. A 
number of prominent society maids 
and matrons will assist the hostess in 
receiving, and the rooms will be fra- 
grant with cut flowers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Laughlin, Jr. and Master Homer 
Laughlin, ITI, will leave soon for a 
eruise of the West Indies, Panama and 
South America, 


Miss Josephine Lacy, of Wilshire and 
Vermont streets, entertained New 
Year’s night with an informal dancing 
party for a few friends who are visit- 
ing here from the north. 

In honor of Miss Aileen 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
McCarthy and one of the popular de- 
butantes of the season, Mrs. William 
E. Ramsey and her daughters, 
Misses Katherine Ramsey and Marjorie 
Ramsey, entertained last evening with 
a dinner and dancing party at their 
home on Western avenue. Twenty-six 
intimate friends enjoyed a dinner par- 
ty, and afterward thirty young people 
came in for the dancing. The tables 
were arranged with masses of pink 
roses and ferns, and the same scheme 
was carried out in the ballroom. 


McCarthy, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. A. Off and their | 


daughter, Miss Georgie Off, a recent 
debutante, kept open house New Year’s 
night at their apartments at the Hotel 
Darby. About a hundred guests en- 
joyed the old-fashioned New Year’s 
hospitality which their hosts dispensed. 
Miss Off is planning a dancing party 


the. 





for Miss Katherine Johnson. The affair . 


was to have been given in the holidays, 
but owing to the illness of Miss John- 
son it has been postponed. 


Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Wes- 
ley Clark of Westmoreland Place were 
hosts at the coming out reception of 
their youngest daughter, Miss Sarah 
Clark. Roses in profusion were used 
in decorating the rooms, many of the 
bouquets being tributes from the 
debutante’s admirers. Mrs. Clark 
wore a French gown of black velvet 
and white lace, and the debutante was 
lovely in a robe of white embroidered 
chiffon over satin. Miss Inez Clark 
was in pale yellow and white satin, 
garnished with lace, while Miss Lucille 
Clark wore a robe of blue with drape 
of pink chiffon. The hours were from 
nine to one, and the New Year was 
ushered in with congratulations to the 
young guest of honor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Modini Wood 
of St. James Park have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, to Captain J. Camp- 


E. Avery : 


TT aE Ges PX De 


bell Besley. Mr. and Mrs. Wood and 
their daughters, Miss Wood and Miss 
Florence Wood, are now at Coronado, 
enjoying the polo season, where Cap- 
tain Besley is a skillful player. The 
marriage will probably take place next 
autumn, although a date has not been 
Set. Miss Wood is one of the most 
popular society girls in the city, and 
is the possessor of a beautiful voice. 
Captain Besley is an Englishman who 
basses his winters at Coronado. It is 
probable that the honeymoon trip will 
take Captain Resley and his bride to 
London, although no definite plans 
have been made. 


Miss Virginia Walsh is enjoying a 
stay in San Francisco, where she is 
the guest of her aunt and uncle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Axton Jones. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones have been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Walsh, and Miss 
Walsh accompanied them on their re- 
turn iorth by motor. 


Captain and Mrs. A. L. Larsen, Miss 
Ella Dalton, Mrs. Frances G. White 
and Miss Julia Goerck have left for a 
twelve months tour of the world, under 
the direction of D. F'.. Robertson, man- 
ager of the steamship department of 
the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank. 


Mrs. James Calhoun Drake will en- 
tertain Wednesday evening with a 
dancing party at her home on South 
Hoover street. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Hagen of 758 
Lake street gave a “watch party’ New 
Year’s eve at their home. A dinner 
party of seventy covers was enjoyed, 
followed by music and dancing. As- 
sisting Mrs. Hagan in receiving were 
Mrs. August Marquis, Mrs. Frank Bos- 
well, Mrs. William Mackie, Mrs. 
Charles Grosse and Mrs. E. J. Brent. 


Mrs. George French Hamilton and 
her two little children have returned to 
Fort Riley, Kan., to join Lieutenant 
Hamilton, after a visit with Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s parents, Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee. 


Mrs. M. C. Burnett and her grand- 


daughter, Miss Charlotte Winston, will 
'go north Ifriday for a visit with Lieu- 


tenant and Mrs. Irving Hall Mayfield 
at Mare Island. Mrs. Mayfield was 
Miss Juliet Borden, and is Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s granddaughter. 


Mrs. W. J. Hughes announces the 
engagement of her daughter, Miss 
Margaret Hughes, to Mr. Frederic King 
Boynton, son of Mrs. Horace B. Boyn- 
ton. Miss Hughes, who is a niece of 
Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes, is a Marl- 
borough graduate and a member of 
the Phi Delta Chi sorority. Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s father, the late Horace Boynton, 
was one of the representative men of 
the city. 


New Year's Eve, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton Bowman Rollins of 
1245 Gramercy Place, Mrs. Anna W. 
Smith of Denver, Colo., became the 
bride of Mr. Frank Hartzell of Chi- 
cago. The bride was attired in a tail- 
ored suit of white, with a large white 
hat. No guests were present, and the 
ceremony was simple. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartzell are at Hotel Alexander. 


Mrs. Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith en- 
tertained, New Year’s Day, with a 
luncheon for twenty at Rose Tree Inn, 
Pasadena. After witnessing the Rose 
Tournament, guests were seated at 
tables decorated with sprays of sum- 
ach, the same blossoms being used 
throughout the tea house. 


January promises interesting things 
for the Ebell club. Thursday evening 
the New Year’s reception took place, 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


Ft January Clearance Sale 
of Oriental Rugs 


And $25 and $35 Oriental Rugs are Half Price! 


These are in attractive weaves 


and with the serviceability of 


Genuine Orientals ! 


The smaller size is 3.2x4.6— 
The larger size 376x5 10% 10 
At $12.50 and $17.50 
Jusw Half Pret 


None sent on approval—and none may be 


exchanged or returned. 


ft January Clearance Sale 
of Oriental Rugs! 








The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Dinner to Order 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
' for 
eS 4, Luncheons 
fe] TeaHouse |g] Bridge or Tea 
Parties 
Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 





with the officers and directors and oth- 
er prominent club women in the re- 
ceiving line. An enjoyable musical pro- 
gram was rendered. Monday, January 
13, there will be a lecture on “The 
Seven Arts,” by Bruce Gordon Kings- 
ley; January 20, Mrs. Ruth Butts Car- 
son will talk on “The Spirit:of Renais- 
sance Sculpture,” with stereopticon il- 
lustrations; January 27, there will be 
a musicale, with Mrs. Emma Porter 
Makinson, soprano, Mrs. Celeste Nellis 
Ryus, pianiste, and Mr. Axel Simonsen, 
violoncellist. 








Most Attractive and 
Homelike Apartments 
in the city— 


Private tennis court and 
rarage, Reasonable rates. 


12 minutes from town. 
CW. 11th St. car.) 


Phones: 55203, or Wilshire 1958 


i 


SET SHOP 





°531 
533 


SOUTH 
Broapwa 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 


Rentals and Insurance 


REALTY ONT VON 


S ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sece’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 
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Behymer’s Coming Attractions 


Second week of the return season of 
grand opera by the Lambardi company, 
at the Auditorium, will be ushered in 
with another new opera—new, so far 
as the Pacific Coast is concerned. The 
offering for Monday night is ‘Fedora,’ 
a lyric drama in three acts. The new 
artists heard the last week at the Au- 
ditorium have scored notable suc- 
cesses, and the company is the best 
equipped that Impresario Lambardi has 
offered the Los Angeles public. After 
the close of the present season at the 
Auditorium, the organization will fill 
another engagement of four weeks at 
San Francisco. Alaberto, Vicarino, Ber- 
tossi, Agostini, Giovacchini are all 
favorites with Pacific Coast audiences, 
while Blanche Hamilton Fox, Signor 
Agostini, Signor Martino, Signor Nico- 
letti and others of more recent intro- 
duction have made many admirers. 
Mme. Vicarino may be heard in Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” while at the Audito- 


Juan de fla Cruz, Symphony Soloist 





rium, Mme. Bertossi will probably sing 
Mignon, and Mme. Adaberto is to ap- 
pear in Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier.” 
The repertoire for the coming week 
includes: 

Monday, ‘‘Fedora,'’ with Adaberto and 
Pineschi, Folco, Giovacchini and Mar- 
tino; Tuesday, Company on Tour; Wed- 
nesday (Matinee) ‘‘Faeust,’’ with Mmes. 
Bertossi, Pineschi and Desmori, Messrs. 
Folco (or Belling>sri), Giovacchini, Mar- 
tino and Marco; Wednesday night, ‘*Tos- 
ca,”’ with Adab?rto, Messrs. Agostini, 
Nicoletti, Graziani, Pineschj and Marco; 
Thursday, “Barber of Seville,’ with 
Mmes. Vicarino and Pineschi, Messrs. 
Agostini, Giovacchini and Martino: Fri- 
day, ‘“‘La Traviata,’’ with Mmes. Vicari- 
no and Pineschi, Messrs. Agostini, Gio- 
vacchini and Marco; Saturday (matince), 
“Fedora.”’ with cast as on Monday night; 
Saturday night, ‘Il Trovatore,’’ with 
Mm-s. Bertossi and Fox. Messrs. Folco, 
Nicoletti, Martino and Simi. 

General musical director, A. 
Bovi. 

Local interest increases with each 
concert of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Association. Programs are _ lighter, 
more interesting, and the public is dis- 
covering their beauties. The third con- 
cert of the year is to be given Friday 
afternoon, January 10 at the Audito- 
rium. The Symphony is one that has 
received commendation for more than 
half a century from musical critics of 
Europe and America—Schumann’s cel- 
ebrated Fourth Symphony in D. Minor, 
played under his direction for the first 
time at the Dusseldorf festival in 18583, 
and performed in Boston for the first 
time at a Philharmonic eoneert in 
1857. It is presented in four move- 
ments, introduction, allegro, romanze, 
scherzo and a dignified finale. Adolf 
Tandler, a local conductor and com- 
poser, whose experience aS @& sym- 
phony conductor is well known, has 
been accorded the privilege of direct- 
ing his own composition, The Sustain- 
ed ©, through the courtesy of Conduc- 


Signor 


317-325 {hi 
SO. BROADWAY ~255.2%~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT CO. 


~ JANUARY 
CLEARANCE 
SALE 
Now Going On 


dar IS Sale is offering many op- 
portunities to save money—as 
all broken lines and odds and 
ends are 
GREATLY REDUCED IN 
PRICE TO EFFECT A 
QUICK CLEARANCE BE- 
FORE INVOICING. 


We Act As 
TRUSTEES 


We act as trustees of your 
property and in event of 
death will administer your 
estate. The great benefit of 
this is that unlike a private 

ies“ fie wbatike emer 


dies ——- never goes away— 
and has always men with 
valuable, financial experi- 
ence and knowledge who 
know how to invest your 
money to secure the high- 
est rate of interest possible 
with safety. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 


tor Hamilton. The soloist will be Sig- 
nor Juan de la Cruz, basso chantante 
from the Royal Imperial Opera, Cop- 
enhagen. The program in full is as fol- 
lows: 

Symphony, The Sustained C (Adolf 
Tandler); Wotan’s Far2well (Walkue2rs, 
Wagner); Fourth Symphony in D Minor, 
op. 120 (Schumann). There will be no 
pause between movements of Symphony. 
Pretty Lady (Don Juan (Mozart) ; 
Danse Negre from African Suite (Col- 
eridge-Taylor); soloist, Signor Juan de 
la Cruz, basso chantante. 

Impresario Behymer is endeavoring 
to give Los Angeles the greatest artists 
in the world of music, and in present- 
ing Leopold Godowsky, the Polish 
piano virtuoso, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 7, at the Auditorium, he feels 
that he has secured for local music lov- 
eds one of the world’s important mas- 
ters. Godowsky has been head master 
of the Masterschool for pianists of the 
Royal Conservatory of Vienna, his 
compositions for the pianoforte are well 
known and he is recognized as one 
of the greatest pianists of the period. 
His program for Tuesday evening is as 
follows: 

Sonata, op. 81, (E flat, Beethoven); 
Les Adiesu; L’absence; Le Retour; Two 
Songs Without Words (Mendo!ssohn); 
Variations on a theme by Paganini 
(Brahms); Renaissance (Godowsky): Pas- 
torale (Angelus, Corelli); Tambourin (Ra- 
meau); Musette and Rondeau (Rameau); 
Le Caquet (Dandrieu); Gigue (Lo2illy); 
Sonata. op. 58 (B Minor, Chopin); Au 
bord d’une source (Liszt): Concert Study, 
F Minor (Liszt); Symphonic Metamor- 


phoses of ‘“‘Kunsterleben’’ by Strauss 
(L. Godowsky), 





1889—Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Let 


1913 


STATEMENT 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


EGURITWYtTRtsr 
«= SAVINGS BAN Kv 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1912, 


RESOURCES: 
$29,999,622.01 
7,724,249,80 


Bank Premises 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Safe 


Deposit Depart- 


ment and Vaults... 
Cash and Sight Ex- 
change 


Deacemb2r 
Thirty-first 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


any 


This bank has been for 


LIABILITIES: 
$ 1,650,000.00 
1,100,000.00 
698,936.07 
44,530,824,21 


39,497.99 
710,000.00 
190,000.00 


202,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
Deposits 


9,164,390.48 


$48,029,760.28 
Interest Paid to Depositors for Last Six Months Period 


$48,029,760.28 
$664,020.75 


More Than 83,000 Open Accounts 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF RESOURCES: 


48,644 
48,007 
54,930 
62,356 
67,416 
83,456 


character. 


same management. 

This bank does not loan any of its funds to its officers, directors or 
employees. Money is loaned on approved real estate at the lowest rate— 
City loans $2000 or over, 6 per cent per annum, and under $2000 at 6% 


per 


J. F. Sartori 
President 

M.S. Hellman 
Vice President 


Joh 


Vice President 


J. H. 


cent per annum. 


n E. Plater 


Griffin 


Manager 


James H. Adams W. L. Graves 
Wm. H, Allen, Jr. 


W. 


T. L. Duque 
J. A. Graves 


H. Booth 


Fifth and Spring 


Number of 
Open Accounts 


Chas. H. Toll 
Vice President 
W. H. Booth 
Vice President 
W. D 
Cashier and Sec. 
L. H. Roseberry 
Trust Attorney 


FQUITABLE BRANCH: 
J. G. Carey 


Henderson Hayward W. D. Longyear 
W. Jarvis Barlow Isaias W. Hellman 
M. S. Hellman 

W. H. Holliday 
Joseph Kurtz 


SECURITY BUILDING: 


Interest Paid 

to De2pusitors 
$586,928.26 
612,288.26 
681,301.33 
$32,376.83 
940,970.85 
1,327,165.89 


Resources 
Total 


$16,664,780.00 
19,984,202.00 
23,980,670.00 
30,123,260.30 
34,747,518.88 
48,029,760.28 


This bank has no deposits of City, County, State or public funds of 


twenty-four years under practically the 


OFFICERS: 


T. Q. Hall 
Ass’t Cashier 

R. B. Hardacre 
Ass’t Cashier 

P. Kitchin 

Asst. Cashier 


W. M. Caswell 
Ass’t Secretary 
J. H. Griffin 
Ass’t Secretary 
C. W. Wilson 
Ass’t Secretary 
W.A. Ellis 
Trust Officer 


Longyear 


Luke Wood 


Assistant Manager Assistant Manager 


DIRECTORS: 


R, H. Lacy J. H. Shankland 


James Slauson 
T. E. Newlin Chas. H. Toll] 

H. W. O'Melveny W. L. Valentine 
John E. Plater W. J. Washburn 
J. F. Sartorf W. D. Woolwine 


EQUITABLE BRANCH: 
First and Spring 


Travel 
Luxury: 


Santa Fe’s new train to 


san Francisco 


Oakland and Berkeley 


The Saint 


Leaves here 5:15 p. m. daily 


It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous ser- 
vice. 


World-wide travelers say it is superior. 
Road bed oiled—No dust. 


Santa Fe City Office: 334 Ss. Spring St. 


Phone A 5224, Main 738, Bway 1559 
Reservations for return trip too 
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By Caroline Reynolds 
Too bad that an aspiring playwright 
does not provide a vehicle for 
Robson that is worth while. Miss Rob- 


son is in a class by herself in portray-| 


ing elderly women whose hearts are 
glowing with youth; she should 
offer big opportunity for a play 


and 


a gray-haired, sweet-souled 


the tears of life. 
Night Out,” this week’s attraction at 


the Mason, there is much to laugh at,| Parrish and 


but it grows wearisome before half 


lone evening. 


May | 


THE, GRAPHLE 





The place is raided, and 
while Granmum and the boys escape, 
it takes many explanations to 


a by-plot of a missing bond, a double 


—or triple—love story, and the other | 
melodrama. | 


ingredients of a mellow 
Miss Robson is a good comedienne, 
but inclined to overdoing her part, just 


inj when restraint would make it funnier. 
which the central character would be! 
woman, : 
able to appreciate both the joys andi 
In her own play, oA | 


Next to Miss Robson’s characterization 
comes the charming old Irish gardener 
portrayed by John Rowe. Paul 
Decker and Frank MHarrington play 
Paul and Jack, the boys and Lucille 
Kathleen 
pretty sweethearts. 


SCENE FROM “BROADWAY JONES,” AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 


eg A 


the evening is over, 
and ragged; there is no situation that 
seems real; no logical construction. It 
sounds much like the romantic stories 
concocted by high school girls of ‘“‘lit- 
erary” tendencies. Were it not for 
Miss Robson the play would be a flat 
failure. In it she portrays Granmum, 
an indulgent grandmother, who is the 
chum and confident of her two grand- 
sons, Paul and Jack. The latter are 
forced to walk the straight and narrow 
way by their strait-laced mother; and 
as a consequence, steal from their 
rooms at night to visit a gay cafe. 
Granmum, discovering the state of 
things, insists upon going with them — 


The plot is thin | 


ciously staged, and in many instances 
SuggestS an amateur production. 
Good Bill at the Orpheum 
Roy Barnes 
on this week’s Orpheum bill—or rather, 
T. Roy Barnes, to give him the full 
dignity of his cognomen. In an ab- 
surd concoction of foolish patter, 
Barnes’ impertinent youthfulness, his 
perfect ease in the presence of his au- 
dience, his “college-boy’’ humor tickles 
the funnybone of every listener. It 
is rapid-fire work, most of it old, but 
Barnes’ magnetism is intense and he 
is one of those fortunate comedians 
who can get a laugh by walking across 





bring | 
peace to the household. There is also | 





Comegyvs are : 
The play is atro- 


is the biggest favorite | 








Mid-Winter Sale of 
White Waists 
Models for 1913 


You are urged to come and 
look the new waist fashions 
over while assortments are 
at their. best. Nothing to 
equal the styles, varieties or 
values have been seen be- 
fore in the Southwest. [Ex- 
ceptionally smart waists are 
here at $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 
$2.50 and $3.50. 
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N. B. Blackstone Co. 


318-320-322 South Broadway 





THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


the stage. O'Brien Havel and his com- 
pany come next in favor as funmakers. 
Havel himself is the kernel of the act, 
and it is only his sense of humor which 


' makes it go, for the lines are dry and 


far from funny, and his feminine as- 
sistant is too affectedly self-conscious 
to make even a slight impression. Ar- 
thur Havel plays up well to his senior, 
but the turn is not remarkable for 
merit. Mignonette Kokin, an English 
dancer, is worth more than a para- 
graph of commendation. When she 
makes her entrance she seems far too 
plimp and rotund to be a devotee of 
Terpsichore, but once her toes begin to 
twinkle the audience surrenders. She 
is wonderfully graceful, whether it be 


in a turkey trot imitation of Blossom | 
It is in- | 


Seeley or a Pavlova ballet. 


deed the poetry of motion that Miss 
Kokin realizes. Galetti’s monkeys are 
cleverly trained, and holdovers are the 
Flying Martins, skillful on the double 
trapeze; Ed Morton, the comedian who 
sings; Harry Gilfoil as “Baron Sands,” 
and Marion Littlefield’s Florentine 
Singers. 
Offerings for Next Week 

Monday night the opening of the 
new Morosco theater, between Seventh 
and Eighth on Broadway, will take 
place. This is the most important the- 
atrical event of recent vears, and the 
audience which greets the presenta- 
tion of “The Fortune Hunter” by the 
Moroseo producing company will be 


representative of Los Angeles’ exclu-, 


sive society set. Of course, the house 
has been entirely sold out for the open- 
ing performance for several days, while 
the sale of seats for the remainder of 
the week has been remarkable. The 
new playhouse will be Los Angeles’ 
most modern and beautiful theater. 
Manager Morosco has scoured Ameri- 
ca for the newest improvements in the- 
ater construction, and every modern 
device for the comfort of patrons and 
players is embodied in the new house. 
The new producing company Mr. Mo- 


| Opera 





roseco has assembled for the playhouse 
has been rehearsing for two weeks, 
and the final rehearsals are now being 
held under hig personal direction. The 
complete roster includes such wel) 
known players as Orrin Johnson, Har- 
rison Hunter, George Ralphs, Herbert 
Standing, Morgan Wallace, Thomas 
MecLarnie, Howard Scott, James K. 
Applebee, Robert Ober, James Neill, 
William Wolbert, Frances Ring, Helen 
Robertson, Grace Valentine, Beatrice 
Nichols and others. The scenic produc- 
tion of “The Fortune Hunter” will be 
that used in the original New York 
presentation. Matinees will be given at 
the new Moroseo Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday, with a performance every 
night, while the prices will be the same 
as prevailed at the old Belasco, except 
for the first nine rows at the evening 
performances. 


George M. Cohan’s latest play, 
“Broadway Jones,’ which proved such 
a hit in New York at the George M. 
Cohan theater, will open at the Mason 
House Monday evening. The 
latest offering from the pen of the 
gifted Myr. Cohan is said to be the 
most entertaining piece he has writ- 
ten. It is not a musical show, but is 
a smart and breezy comedy. It starts 
at high speed after a brief scene that 
serves to show “Rroadway” as a keen 
“sport.” He arrives home in a mel- 
lowed condition, knowing he has run 
through his fortune and has engaged 
himself to a rich young woman in or- 
der to pay his debts. Then Jones gets 
word that his uncle has died and left 
him a chewing gum factory, and the 
real action of the play begins. He 
meets the one girl, fights the chewing 
gum trust, wins out and settles down 
to become Jackson Jones of Jackson- 
ville. The entire play is said to be 
characterized by the usual rapid-fire 
fun and high tension of the Cohan pro- 
ductions. 


of 
Pullman 


Henry W. Savage’s production 
Rupert Hughes’ famous 
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farce, “Excuse Me,” with Willis P. 
Sweatnam in his original role of the 
colored porter, will be the attractive 
offering at the Majestic theater for 
the week beginning Sunday night. On 
the oceasion of its first visit to the 
Broadway playhouse about a year ago, 
the theater was too small to accom- 
modate the demand for seats, and the 
announcement of this laughing suc- 
cess will probably prove a delight to 
theatergoers. Willis P. Sweatnam, in 
his part of the darkey porter, is in- 
imitable and keeps the house in 
shrieks of laughter. The entire action 
of the piece takes place in a Pullman 
sleeper, which contains the usual ag- 
gregation—the charming woman on 
her way to Reno; the minister and his 
wife; the “gawks” of the party; the 
bride and groom—only in this case the 
bride and groom are not yet married, 
but are eloping and their attempts to 
find a parson provide much of the fun 
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“The Butterfly,” which deals with the 
attachment of an Irish youngster for 
a stage girl. Grady will have the 
part of the boy’s father. The Mikado’s 
troupe of Japanese athletes will be 
seen in a remarkable exhibit of wrest- 
ling, ju jitsu and athletics. There are 
sixteen men and women. The last new 
act is “Hands Across the Street,’ a 
“musical whizz’ offered by Joe Keno 
and Rose Green. Holdovers are Barnes 
& Crawford, Mignonette Kokin and the 
Galetti monkeys. 


This will be the last week of Paul 
Armstrong’s stirring melodrama, “A 
Romance of the Underworld” at the 
Burbank theater, and Saturday night 
the piece will close a highly success- 
ful run. Sunday afternoon the Burbank 
company will offer Blanche Bates’ last 
season’s success, “Nobody's Widow,” 
in which Izetta Jewell will be seen in 
the role originally played by Miss 





FRANKIE CARPENTER, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


—especially when they discover that 
they have had a minister next to 
them all the way across the continent. 
It is one of the best farces of the 
stage. 


Ada Reeve, the London comedienne, 
and possibly the most popular artiste 
who has visited the Orpheum, will 
make another visit to that theater, 
opening at the matinee Monday, Jan- 
vary 6, It is about a year since Miss 
Raave made her bow to Los Angeles, 
and at that time she was at a great 
disadvantage through ill health. Her re- 
turn finds her feeling fit, and she has 
a new and extensive repertoire. A 
varied bill accompanies her, five of 
the acts being new. Little Billy, a 
tiny chap of 19 is vaudeville’s small- 
est headliner. ‘He is a comedian of 
parts and a singer and dancer of skill. 
Jere Grady, Frankie Carpenter and 
their company will] offer a sketch called 


Bates, and which will allow her big 
opportunity to display her abilities as 
an emotional actress as well as a com- 
edienne. “Nobody’s Widow” has never 
before been given by a stock com- 
pany, and it is particularly well suited 
to the talents of the Burbank company. 
The piece has been in preparation for 
three weeks and a perfect first per- 
formance is promised. 


James H. Wallack’s famous success, 


“The Dairy Farm” will be the next | 


offering at the Lyceum theater, begin- 
ning Sunday matinee. This is one of 
the best known of the several New 
England rural plays that have been 
consistent money-makers in the past 
twenty years and in popularity classes 
with “Way Down East,” “The Old 
Homestead,” and similar. successes. 
The Lyceum production will be unusu- 
ally elaborate, and the farmyard 
scene will be true to life, with cows, 


HAMBUIRGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broac! way, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manag er 


BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, JANUARY 5, 


Henry W, 


Savage offers Rupert Hughes’ 


Famous Pullman Farce, 


“lesccuse Mie’ 


s’RICES—50c to 


Morosco- Black- 
wood Co., Props. 
and Managers. 


Izetta Jewell and the 


$2; Wednesday 


MOROSCO’S BURBANIK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINFE, 


Burbank Company 
Blanche Bates’ 


matinee, 5U¢ 15 $1.5b. 


Main Street. 
Neer Sixth. 
JAN. 5, 


in the first 
notable success, 


stock presentation of 


‘Nobody's Widow” 


LYCEUM THEATER 


OPENING SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON, 


OLIVER MOROSCO, Lessee. 
DICK FERRIS, Manager. 


JANUARY 5, 


An Elaborate Presentation of the Famous Rural Drama, 


“he Dairy Farm” 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
THIS PALATIAL NEW PLAYHOUSE, THE HANDSOMEST THEATER IN 


THE ENTIRE WEST, 


WILL 


Open Next Monday Night 


When the Morosco Producing Company will present Winchell Smith’s comedy 
success, 


Tide FORTUNE HUNTER 


PRICES—Nights, 25-50-75e. (First nine rows, $1.00). Matinees, 25-35-50c. No higher. 
SEATS NOW ON SALE AT THEATER BOX OFFICE. 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


. . “Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Week Beginning Monday Night, Jan. 6, Mais. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Wed. and Sat. 


Cohan and Harris present Geo. M. Cohan’s Latest Comedy, 


‘Broadway Jomes” 


With the Original New York Cast. 


Prices 50c to $2. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


Mats Wed. and Sat. To follow—‘'The Rose Maid.’’ Seats Thurs. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Week Beginning Monday Matinee, 


ADA REEVE 


GRADY, CARPENTER & CoO. 
“Th: Butterfly” 
LITTLE BILLY 

Vaudevill*’s Smallest Comedian 
KENO & GREEN 

“Hands Across the Street’’ 


Symphony Orchestra concerts, 2 and & p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; 


Jan. 6, 
MIKADO’S ROYAL 
JAPANESE ATHLETES 
BARNES & CRAWFORD 
“The Fakir and the Lady”’ 
MIGNONETTE KOKIN 
Turkey Hop Girl 
GALETTI’S SIMIANS 
“A Day at the Circus” 
World’s News in Motion Views. 
Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 


SOCIETY'S MOTION PICTURE AUDITORIUM 


0 /A.\ wh All Thais Weel 


‘Grand Avenue and 7th. St, 


Week Beginning January 6. 


“The Star of Bethlehem” 


Continuous 1 to §—¢ to 11. 


chickens and other farmyard appurte- 
nances to give it reality. Herschell 
Mayall and Maude Leone will bee seen 
in the leading roles, while William 
Meader, Louis Bennison, Richard Al- 
len and the others will be cast to ad- 
vantage. In ‘The Dairy Farm,” six new 
members of the company will appear, 
among them Miss Frances’ Bryson, 
who recently made a success at the 
Belasco. 


Prices 10 and 15c; Matinee 10c. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios im the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Especially at- 


tractive summer quarters fer Musicians and 
Artists. For terms, etc., apply to the 
Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Mountain School district, San Ber- 
nardino, will vote Jan. 18 on an issue 
of $20,000 for school facilities. 





Zona Gale possesses to a marked de- 
gree that peculiar quality known as 
the “human interest’ touch, and this 
gift is perhaps more noticeable in her 
latest story, “Christmas,” than in any 
of her works. 
tale with a touch of mysticism, and it 
is true to its title. The people of Old 
Trail Town decide to forego the gift- 
giving joys of Christmas, and let the 
great day pass by unnoticed, even with 
the children. Mary Chavah has long 
given up any tribute to Christmas— 
she is a lonely old maid, in whom the 
tenderness of life has well nigh dried. 
But Mary is called 
her sister's little boy, who is left moth- 
erless. He is to arrive from the West 
Christmas eve, and Mary, 
stern sense of duty, sets out making 
the house pleasant for him. What 
has first been @ duty 
becomes a pleasure—luminous, impal- 
pable, yet surging through her soul 
and body. 


with her | 


unconsciously | 


It is a simple, homely | 


| Warrison. 


upon to receive | 
/ ers of fiction, 





Old Trail does not appre- | 


ciate this fact, and the good folk, de- | 
termined that the little boy shall not | 
be coldly greeted Christmas eve, forget 


their vows to ignore the jovous Season 
and welcome the dav of days in the 
best of fashions—“‘doing for others.” 
There is but small plot in the story; 
its value depends upon the develop- 
ments of the quaint characters, and 
the influence of the child, which per- 
meates the entire book, although the 
boy does not make his appearance un- 
til the last moments. It is a symbolic 
storv—just as the unknown little 
stranger softened the hardness of Old 
Trail Town so, in that older tale of 
PRethlehem, did another Stranger light- 
en the whole world. It is, indeed, a 
Christmas story, and one that touches 
close to laughter and tears. (‘‘Christ- 
mas.” By Zona Gale. The Macmil- 
lan Co.) 


“lady of the Snows” 


Of late, it would seem that the fic- 
tion field would be sadly impoverished 
were there no such institution as the 
mounted police of the northwest. Pop- 
ular novelists have found a rich vein 
for adventure and heroes in this band 
of sturdy, courageous men. All admire 
the mounted police, credit and applaud 
their many deeds of daring, generosity 
and justice. but the public is tikely to 
vet tired of the halo of romance cast 
upon them by writers, hence Edith 
Ogden Harrison is not to be alto- 
gether commended for her tale, “The 
Lady of the Snows.” In fact, Mrs. 
Harrison has a hackneyed plot, even 
though she has attempted to locate it 
in an interesting section. How many 
countless times has the fictlonist em- 
ployed that moth-eaten theme of the 
eccentric will in which a handsome 
hero is commanded to marry a beau- 
tiful heroire, or else give up a sub- 
stantial fortune—and how used we 
have become to seeing the two embrac- 
ing on the last page, while their money 
reposes securely in their mutual 
strong-box? Mrs. Harrison’s hero is 
Charlton Trevelyan—OoO, shades of FRer- 
tha Clay, what a name!—and the fair 
damsel is Patricia Sutherland. Pa- 
tricia is coy—Charlton does not even 
get « chance to see her. He falls in 
love with a voice on a hotel veranda— 
of course we know it ts Patsy’s—and 
after he has become a member of the 
M. P. meets the owner of the voice, 
who is Gloria Templeton, a sort of 
secret service agent for the M. P.— 
and, equally. of course, we know at 
once that Gloria is Patricia in search 
of adventure, and that as soon as the 
two have a certain number of stereo- 
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typed adventures—all will be discov- 
ered and the curtain fall on a blissful 
situation. Nor are we disappointed; 
Mrs. Harrison nhever once deviates 
from the rules that govern. The best 
parts of the book are the descriptions 
of the beauties of the West, which are 
poetic and written in good style. (“‘The 
Lady cf the Snows.” By Edith Ogden 
A. ©. McClurg & Co.) 

‘The Bride’s Hero” 

We are told by the publishers of 
“The Rride’s Hero,’ by M. P. Revere, 
that the name is assumed, and that 
the novel is by one of the leading writ- 
whose books have been 
so!d into the mil'tions. We hazard a 
guess that the Duchess has been resus- 
citated or that her spirit is pushing a 
ghostly pencil—or shall we say clack- 
ing a ghostly tyvpewriter—or maybe 
Mrs. E, D. E. N. Southworth, or Mary 
J. Holmes, or Rosa Nouchette Carey is 
continuing her misspent career. Cer- 
tain it is that Charles Garvice never 
penned a more touchingly romantic 
and sentimental story. The heroine, 
sandra, is a sort of ugly duckling, with 
“oodles” of money, who marries Sir 
Miles Culver because she loves him 
and he frankly wants her money in 
order to cure his crippled brother. At 
first Sandra is out of Sir Miles’ hori- 
zon, but after all the heart throbs and 
gushing situations possible, he wor- 
ships at her shrine and everything 
ends in what Sandra terms a “heav- 
erly happiness.” The publishers were 
so unwise as to devote a good cloth 
binding to the book. <A paper cover, 
with a sentimental illustration would 
have sold millions of copies—especially 
to the sort of shop girl who chews gum 
and goes to the Sunday afternoon 
matinees to adore the curly-headed 
leading man. It seems a pity to load 
the market with such twaddle. (“The 
FPride’s Hero.” By M. F. Revere. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

Magazines for January 

Scribner’s Magazine for January 
opens with a new novel by Edith Whar- 
ton, entitled “The Custom of the Coun- 
try,” and a new Wharton story is al- 
ways an event of interest. Price Col- 
lier continues his German series, Jos- 
eph Rucklin Bishop writes of “The 
French at Panama,’ Henry Cabot Lodge 
recalls the past in “Some Early Mem- 


| ories,” and John Finlev considers ‘‘The 


French in the Heart of America.” Stor- 
ies are “The Unsuspected Sagacity of 
Pilly Sands,” by Albert Lee, and John 
Fox, Jr.’s serial, “The Heart of the 
Hills.” There are also a number of 
charming illustrations from the pen of 
Sarah Stilwell Weber. 


Sunset: The Pacific Monthly pats the 
eity of San Francisco on the back in 
a well illustrated article, “The Metro- 
polis,’ by John P. Young. Other spec- 
ial articles are “Bungalow Life,” by 
Charles F. Saunders, and ‘Paradise 
Unknown,” a motoring disquisition by 
Arthur C. Pillsbury. Fiction includes 
“The Hat Ranch,” by Peter B. Kyne 
whose second installment is pretty poor 
stuff, “Quan Quock Ming,’ by Grant 
Carpenter,” ‘‘The Mine Robbers,” by 
Edmund Mitchell,” and “Madeleine,” by 
Mabel N. Thurston. The usual com- 
ment, verses, interesting people notes, 
etc., are to be found in the issue. 


Notes From Bookland 
Was it Pierre Loti who asked “Who 
is Shaw?” I cannot believe the story, 
writes Shan F. PRullock, London corre- 
spendent of the Chicago Post, for in 
France they appreciate the new Moliere 
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Why not Keep a Diary in 1913? 


Wouldn’t you like to look back and see how you 
passed each day of the year? A few minutes’ time each 
day and you have a record of your daily doings that 
will be a source of pleasure and maybe profit to you. We 
have a complete line in varied grades and at varied prices. 


And how about a Moore’s Non-Leakable 


Fountain Pen 


with which to make the entries? It’s the only satisfactory 
solution. We also suggest our handsome line of calen- 
dars for the desk, office and boudoir use as essential for 


early 1973: 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


more than they do Loti himself. In 
France, a writer even of an internation- 
al reputation is to a great extent cir- 
cumscribed in his audience: for the 
kKrench as a nation don’t read. But, if 
report is true, Shaw has conquered the 
French public—that is, I suppose, the 
Faris public—whilst hardly a week 
passes now that I do not see announced 
a uew book on himself and his art 
written by a Frenchman. The latest is 
a brochure by Hamon, the psychologist, 
in which he says confidently that before 
ten years Shaw will be a classic in 
Iyrance, with a school of his own and 
tribes of disciples. That may be; 
meanwhile, we do our best. over here 
to spoil Shaw’s unco good conceit of 
himself. His latest critic is Hyndman, 
in a second volume of his reminiscences 
-——a most interesting and valuable book. 
Hyndman, as you know, is a Socialist 
who has been a Revolutionist and 
would not mind if you called him an 
Anarchist. He can write. He is no re- 
specter of persons. He makes himself 
at ease in Zion. And he can calla 
Spade a sanguinary shovel with anyone. 
Well, in this new volume Hyndman 
speaks his mind about Shaw without 
fear or compunction, decries him, pat- 
ronizes him, gibes at him, leaves him 
at last a very ordinary person indeed. 
Here is what he says about Shaw the 
vegetarian and teetotaler: ‘‘Fake Shaw 
row and feed him up for a season on 
fine fiesh dishes most artfully combined 
and earefully cooked, turn a highly 
skilled French chef on him in every de- 
partment of his glorious art, prescribe 
for him stout, blackjack, or burgundy 

. and Shaw would be raised forth- 
with to the nth power of intellectual 
attainment. His strong human sympa- 
thies, so long half-soured by aibumin- 
ous indigestion, would bring the tears 
to our eves and tend them gently . Pai 


An interesting story is told of “The 
Shadow of the Flowers,’ the holiday 
edition of selections from the poems of 
Thomas FPailey Aldrich, just published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. When 
the memorial at Portsmouth was being 
planned, Mrs. Aldrich was asked for a 
list of the flowers which originally grew 
in the old Bailey garden. Knowing that 
her husband had mentioned all these 
flowers at one time or another in his 
poems, she turned to a volume of his 
works from which to make the list. In 
Mrs. Aldrich’s own words: “As I found 
them it seemed a pity to take out the 
name merely, cutting it from the rest 
of the line, just as it would be a pity 
not to surround the garden flower with 
the leaves proper to it. So in each case 
I wrote out the entire line of stanzas. 
And when I had finished I found it was 
no mere list I had written down, but a 
story, a double story. The lines in their 
sequence clearly followed the changing 
seasons of the year, and, more subtly 
but just as clearly, the successive sea- 
sons of the poet’s life from childhood 
and through youth and love to old age 
and death.” So the collection was 
planned, but it had no title till one day, 
when writing at her husband’s desk, 


| edited by William A. Vollmer; 
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Call and “Browse” through shelves 
of old time literature. Renew ac- 
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Mrs. Aldrich reached in the drawer for 
a pad. There was none there, and not 
thinking why she did it, she reached 
down into another drawer, although she 
knew that pads were never kept in it. 
‘“Eut I reached into it,’ she says, “and 
drew out a sheet of paper. It was blank 
save for one line written across it in 
my husband’s writing, ‘The Shadow of 
the Flowers.’” It was almost more 
than a coincidence; it was as if the 
book were in reality planned and named 
by the poet himself. 


Writes Arnold Bennett in “Your Unit- 
ed States,’ of George Cohan’s work: 
Here you get a genuine instance of a 
public demand producing the desired 
artist on the spot. Here is something 
really and honestly and respectable 
American. And why it should be derid- 
ed by even the most loftly pillars of 
American taste I cannot imagine. (Or, 


rather, I can imagine quite well.) For 


myself, I passed a very agreeable eve- 
ning in witnessing ‘The Little Million- 
aire.” I was perfectly conscious of the 
blatancy of the methods that achieved 
it. I saw in it no mark of genius. But 
1 did ses in it a very various talent 
and an all-around efficiency; and, be- 
neath the blatancy, an admirable, direct 
simplicity and winning unpretentious- 
ness. [ liked the ingenuity of the de- 


'vice by which, in the words of the pro- 


gram, the section of Act II. was “not 
interrupted by musical numbers.” The 
dramatic corstruction of this act was 
so consistently clever and right and 
effective that more ambitious dramat- 
ists might study it with advantage. 


Books published in December by Mc- 
Pride, Nast & Co. are ‘The Furniture 
Designs of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton,” containing reproduc- 
tions of the original designs by these 
three great English cabinetmakers, 
with an introduction by Arthur Hay- 
den. issued in a royal quarto edition 
and in a three-volume library edition; 
“A Pook of Distinctive Interiors,” i}lus- 
truted with photographs of living 
rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, &c., 
“Fur- 
nishinge the House of Good Taste.” an 
illustrated survey of the stvles of deco- 
ration which flourished chiefly in 
France and England in the last cen- 
tury, by Lucy Abbot Throop; “A Book 
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Gossip of Automobile Row 


Returns to the Old Love—Bored to 
extinction with two years or more of 
farming and managing the Lakeside 
Inn, near San Diego, Walter Hempel, 
one of the ‘best known figures in the 
auto world a few years ago, is back 
Los Angeles seeking thrills. He 
says he is tired of the plow and mueh 
prefers the excitement of promoting 
auto race meets, or anything else that 
smells of gasoline or filthy lucre, al- 
though reports are that he doesn’t 
need to seek after the latter, because 
his pertod retirement netted 
a tidy little sum. Hempel is an ex- 
cellent example of the degree of suc- 
cess an enterprising young man with 


lots of ‘“‘pep’’ can accomplish in South- 
ern California. He came here unher- 
alded several years ago, from a mili- 
tary school in Southern Indiana, where 
he had coached, to assume charge of 
athletics at Pomona College, which 
was sadly lacking in athletes at the 
time he arrived, but he developed them 
by his training and ginger. Previously, 
the Congregational institution was 
about as well known as the proverbial 
sewing instrument in the mound of 
dried grass, but Hempel, through the 
teams he tvrned out, gave it much de- 
sirable publicity. Everyone wants to 
be on the winning side, so the lads 
graduating from prep schools went to 
Pomona in order to play on winning 
teams, hence the enrollment was in- 
creased. Then the lure of more money 
took Hempel to the Sherman Indian 
school, where he turned out invincible 
teams. Later, he was called to St. Vin- 
cent’s where he also made a Signal suc- 
eess of athletics. Greater emoluments 
were offered in the auto game, and 
“Hemp” entered that. He promoted 
race meets, endurance runs and the 
like, and later managed Barney Old- 
field. Then he retired to the Lakeside 
Inn, and now he is back in town with 


his roll to invest. 
ok * * 


in 


in him 


Weird Tale of a Winton—~Weird tales | 


of battling with the snow, of desperate 
mountain drives and similar thrilling 
experiences are now filtering their way 
from the inner mountain country into 
the warmer atmosphere of automobile 
row, where they spread like wildfire. 
The latest yarn of this nature which 
has reached Los Angeles concerns A. 
M. Rogers, H. W. Curson, W. H. Mar- 
tin, F. C. Wyckoff, James Wyckoff and 
E. C. Smitton, who left here recently 
in a Winton six to climb a snowy trail. 
W. D. Howard, the local Winton agent, 
received a letter from the party from 
Sacramento a few days ago stating 
that they had traversed paths over 
whieh no other car had rolled. 
asserted that through the state, as far 


as Nevada City, it was fairly easy go- | 


ing, but after the run over the Auburn 
boulevard the stage drivers at Nevada 
City said it was impossible to get a 
six-horse team more than two miles 
from there. Determined to go ahead 
the party forged on to Camptonville. 
From there a stretch of road was 
had. Snowstorms and rough roads 
were encountered. In places they at- 
tained an altitude of more than 7000 
feet. 
* DS * 

Graves’ Thoughtful Act—One of the 
touching little aftermaths of the death 
of Chester Lawrence, the former auto- 
mobile editor of the Examiner, who 
met his death with Aviator Kearny in 
their flight to San Francisco, was the 
presentation this week to Mrs, Law- 
rence, the journalist’s girl-wife, of 
Barney, the prize bull terrier which 
Lawrence had secured at Phoenix after 
the road race a year ago, but which 
through adverse circumstances he had 
been forced to sell to B. L. Graves, the 


They | 
' 29,066 cars 


local Ford agent. The dog was like a 
member of the family, and tears were 
shed when he was sold. Graves, be- 
lieving that the presence of so faithful 
an animal will aid in lightening the 
sorrow of the grieving wife, decided to 
return Barney to his old home, where 
he will be fondled lovingly by his for- 
mer mistress, but where he will miss 
the familiar presence of his dead mas- 
ter, 
* ae * 

McAllister Makes One of Us—J. W. 
McAllister, vice president of the H. O. 
Harrison Company, one of the well 
known firms along auto row, assumed 
an active interest in the business with 
the opening of 1913. He has always 
been the largest stockholder in the 
company, bit previously has been in- 
active. Recently, he visited H. O. 
Harrison, the head of the firm, in San 
Francisco, and decided to make his 
headquarters at the Los Angeles house. 
Before entering the automobile busi- 
ness McAllister was a banker. The 
Harrison company will handle the 
Peerless motor car and the Flanders 
and Waverly electrics. 


ra * cd 


Ww. A. A. Fairly Established—Local 
automobile men are interested this 
week in the completion of arrange- 
ments for the formation of the West- 
ern Automobile Association to be 
known as the W. A. A. in auto circles. 
Earle Y. Boothe, E. E. Hewlett and 
Leon T. Schettler have been at work 
completing the rules and regulations 
of the new organization. Officers are 
to be chosen late this week. Frank 
Garbutt it the likely selection for presi- 
dent. As soon as the organization is 
formed there are several important 
questions to be put up to the body 
for its sanction. One of these is the 
question of the race between Barney 
Oldfield and Teddy Tetzlaff, which is 
scheduled for next Sunday at the 
Motordrome. 

* 6 % 

Oscar Lawler’s Good Work-—Oscar 
Lawler, attorney, orator, and politician, 
is appearing in a new role, for he has 
started a campaign for the protection 
of school children from careless and 
speedine autoists. He plans to have 
erected near the schoolthouses signs 
warning motorists to be careful and 
to slow down. In this way he believes 
juvenile casualties will be decreased and 
children can attend school with fewer 
chances. Mr. Lawler’s movement grew 
out of a recent accident near one of 
the city school houses. 


* * 


Well Up in Second Place—More auto- 
mobile statistics compiled at the office 
of the secretary of state at Sacra- 
mento in regard to the licensing of 
motor vehicles in California show that 
received permits 
with receipts for the state aggregating 
$58,132. This gives California 90,196 
licenses now operative, making ‘the 
Bear State second only to New York. 
The increase of licenses issued in 1912 
over those in 1911 was 9,663. 


“Star of Bethlehem” at Mozart 


So popular has proved Thanhouser’s 
masterpiece, “The Star of Bethlehem,” 
at the Mozart theater this week, that 
Manager Mozart has arranged to show 
these pictures a second week, begin- 
ning Monday afternoon, January 6. The 
old, old story is told in pictures of 
great interest, the representations of 
each scene being kept close to Christ- 
mas traditions. The reels show the 
events leading up to the birth of 
Christ and the discovery of the Child 
in the manger by tho three wise men. 
Many of the illustrations in “The Star 
of Bethlehem” are exact reproductions 
of famous paintings, the picture of 
Mary at prayer being inspired by 
Raphael's “Madonna.” 


| “The Mesh,” 








/ memory: 
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Notes From Bookland 

(Continued from pag2 fourteen) 
of House Flans,” containing a series of 
designs for homes 
$6,000, by two New York architects, 
W. H. Eutterfield and H. W. Tuttle; 
“Sensations of Paris,’ an illustrated 
description of the various phases of life 
in Paris, by Rowland Strong, who has 
been a resident in the French capital 
for more than twenty-five years, and 
a mystery and descrip- 
tive story, the scene of which is laid in 
an imaginary South American republic, 
by John Hasette. 


In connection with the present cru- 
sade for mental hygiene which is being 
carried on in conjunction with an ex- 
tensive psychological exhibition at New 
York University it is interesting to note 
that Dr. George W. Jacoby, eminent 
specialist in nervous diseases, has pre- 
dicted that the application of the Mon- 
tessori method in American education 
will be an important factor in eradicat- 
ing nervous ailments of the nature of 


i; neurasthenia, which physicians regard 


as a characteristic American disease. 
He says: “I believe that children who 
are educated under the Montessori 
method will be less likely to have neu- 
rasthenia and kindred ailments when 
they become older than are the children 
who are being educated under the pres- 
ent American method. The reason for 
that is that the Italian educator’s prin- 
circles are aimed toward a training of 
ihe senses and a utilization of the nat- 
ural faculties of the child by itself. 
With such training the children become 
better jvdges of their impressions than 
they are now, and escape nervous 
strains that they cannot now avoid.” 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie, author of “Thir- 
teen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life,” 
has had a cordial reception in America. 
She has been entertained not only in 
New York but also in Chicago and else- 
where. A Chicago newspaper said: 
“No stranger has ever been so enter- 
tained.” 
Ottawa to stay with Sir Sanford Flem- 
ing, the grand old man of Canada. Let- 
ters of we'come from Lord Strathcona 
and Sir Wilfred Laurier awaited her 
arrival. She attended the roval open- 
ing of parliament and the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught’s evering draw- 
ingroom. After that she paid her first 
visit to Poston, having always omitted 
that town before as “too English” for 
an Englishwoman who wanted to study 
America. She went to Washington, 
where she has many friends. 
turred last week to New York with her 
notebook full of new impressions. 


Mrs. Frances Kinsley Hutchinson’s 
“Our Country Life” contains, incident- 
ally, interesting anecdotes about emi- 
nent persons. A prominent educator 
had been anxious to have Count Tol- 
stoy come to this country to lecture 
in the university of which she was the 
head. With Mrs. Hutchinson he called 
on Tolstoy in Moscow. “The picture 
remains indelibly impressed on my 
the unusual appearance of 
the small drawing-room in his Moscow 
house; the two sons, men of conven- 
tional outlook, and the little group of 
worshiping strangers all dominated by 
this blue-bloused figure with its noble 
head and piercing eyes. When the re- 
quest was gently urged upon him, the 
bent shoulders stiffened, the rugged 
face of the aged enthusiast was a study 
for an instant; then he answered slow- 
lv: ‘It is impossible. There are three 
things which T abominate—talking with 
women. plaving cards and useless trav- 
eline.’ Smiling grimly, he left the in- 
ference with us.” 


As their leading novel in the spring, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. will publish “The 
Spider’s Web,” by Reginald W. Kauff- 
man, author of “The House of Bond- 
age.” As its name implies, Mr. Kauff- 
man’s new book deals with certain con- 


‘ditions which are peculiar to our large 


cities. It takes the underworld for the 
center of its canvas, and with this cen- 
tral “snider’s web” connects the corrupt 
officials and the various classes of 
criminals dependent upon them. 
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The Automatic 


HOMEPHONE 


is the very last word in 


modern telephone service. 


Gotract WEepipe-9S 


Home Tel. & Tel. Co. 
716 So. Olive Street 


La __ 

W.W.MINES & CO.; 

REAL ESTATE. | 
a 

W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street 


PHONES: 


Home 
69478; 
Main 
2875 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
eent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 





Protessional and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 815 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Matin 3808 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN. Jewelry. 
217%4 8S. Spring St., 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


Upstairs. 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 8. Broadway, 
Main 937. Home Fwx0R7 


NOTICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 
ED STATES LAND OFFICE. 

016527 

Serial No. 016527 Not coal lands 


Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 14, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to slect, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (30 Stat. 11386), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, 
(33 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Eighteen, Township 
Ons South, Range Twenty West, S. B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angeles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 53.10 acres, 

Any and all persons claiming adversely 
the land described, or desiring to object 
because of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part thereof, or for any other 
reason to the disposal to applicant, should 
file their affidavits of protest in this office 
on or before the 24th day of January, 1913, 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 
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Mexican Petroleum increased its 
capital this week from $40,000,000, and 
with the prospects for a dividend of 2 
per cent additional with the February 
shares should 


payment the common 


prove the leaders in a bull campaign © 


that will be felt from Los Angeles to 
New York. The preferred also is due 
for a substantia! rise, the shares pay- 
ing on present prices better than §& 
per cent. There is, of course, no pros- 
pect of anything better for this issue. 
New York, however, has been threat- 
ening to do things to the stock ever 
since its Wall street listing 
months ago, and Los Angeles has been 
awaiting the signal to play 
that time. Out here,. several 
dollars’ worth 


changed for real Wall street money 
just as soon as the gun is fired an- 
nouncing that the shearing of the 
lambs is on in earnest. Exchange trad- 
ing for 1913 is to date in this field from 
that time. 

Market conditions this week have 
been spotted, dve to the holidays. 
Books of the several Stewart petrol- 
eums are not open for the time, making 
it somewhat hard to transfer stock. 
Besides, with the principal] 
shares ex-dividend, 
ed in the dumps, the result of recent 
government litigation, trading natural- 
ly has been at a low ebb. 

Union issues are selling at about the 
best of recent prices, with little more 
in sight for shareholders until such 
time as additional particulars are 
forthcoming in regard to the recent 
sale of Union Provident. The latter 
is a bit hard at about 104. United Pe- 
troleum is not active. Associated has 
been recovering surprisingly, in the 


face of the litigation instituted to con- | 


fiscate a lot of the company’s valuable 
acreage. It is beginning to look like a 
supported market for the shares. Amal- 
gamated is hard and being acquired 
for investment. Rice Ranch is quiet 
and the lesser list is not doing a great 
deal. 

United is being taken on at times 
for speculation, due to a revorted sale 


of the property and New Penn is in) 


a similar situation. California Midway 
shows signs of new life and National 
Pacific with a sixth assessment in 
sight, appears firm. 

There is every reason to. predict 
much higher prices for several of the 
prominent bank shares the coming 
year, although the entire list for the 
time is soft. Citizens National is in de- 
mand as also are Security Savings, 
F. & M. National, Commercial, Home 
Savings and First National. 

In the industria] list, L. A, Invest- 
ment is wanted, at record prices. The 


open market for the shares now is bet- | 


ter than $4. L. A. Home preferred, 
again is weak, and the remainder of the 
traders in this class is not exception- 
ally strong. There is little doing in 
bonds. 

So far as the mining shares known 


here are concerned they do not apvear | 


to be attracting attention for the time. 
The Goldfield and Tonovahs however 
are beginning to show form again. 
Money is easv and plentiful. Rates 
continue satisfactory in every way. 


Banks and Binking 
Closing week of 1912 showed 4a re- 
markably well sustained improvement 
over the corresponding weeks of the 
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vears, notwithstanding 
the heavy decline in activity in the 
speculative markets. The total clear- 
ings at all leading cities, as compiled 
were $2,571,978,105, 
which is a gain of 11.9 per cent over 
the same week last vear, and of 17.8 
per cent over the 1910 figures. In both 
of these previous years the final week 
was one of activity in the speculative 
markets. Taking the cities outside of 
New York the gains over 1911 and 1910 
were 10 and 15.1 per cent, respectively. 
All except Boston and New Orleans 
showed substantial expansion, and 
Dun’s renorts pronounced gains. at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and San Francisco, 
‘indicating that the improved condi- 
tions which prevail at the leading cen- 
ters are duplicated at practically all of 
the important cities of the country.” 


Bank clearings for the yvear reached 
a total of $1,159,087,362, breaking all 
local records, and marking an increase 
Of $216,172,938 over 1911. The average 
daily clearings for the yvear have been 
$4,000,000; the largest amount being 
when a total of $6,- 
075,257.86 was reached. November ecap- 
record with $109,- 
170,198, 


Rankers of prominence throughout 
the state will attend the California 
Pankers’ convention, which takes place 
May 22, 23 and 24 in San Diego. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
Additional bond issues, which are to 
be placed on the ballot for the bond 
election Feb. 11, include $1,000,000 for 


| municipal railroad, $600,000 for normal 


school site, $1,000,000 for new city hall, 
$2,500,000 for completion of harbor, 
making $17,600,000 in all. 


Brawley Union High School has vot- 
ed an issue of $50,000 for a main ad- 
ministration building, and expects to 
follow in the future with an issue to 
provide a group of structures, 


Wall Street Feels the Pinch 

Two Wall Street postmen comparing 
notes on the size of the Christmas 
plunder their routes had produced be- 
wailed the good, old days before the 
panic, when the mail carriers who cov- 
ered the buildings close by the Stock 
Exchange where the brokers’ offices are 
thickest, carried home with them 
Christmas Eve fat rolls of new bills, 
remarks the New York Times. One 
old-timer complained that where a 
five-dollar bill used to be the minimum 
were frequent, he 
was now lucky to get even a dollar. 
His route in “brokers’ row” used to 
make him envied, he said, but now 
he’d eladlvy exchange for work farther 
up Broadway. “It’s the corporations 
and the lawyers that pay best now,” 
he said. ‘There is one building on the 
west side of Broadway where the three 
men on duty each received a fistful 


of yellow-backs. One corporation alone 


must have paid out close to $1,000, for 
everybody was given a good-sized bill, 
even the basement porters and _ the 
scrubwomen.” 
— 
Around the World Tours 


Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank. 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around the 
World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- 
er than staying at home.—Adv. 


Pittsburgh, | 


_ January 4, 1913 


Get 6“Interest ? 


From the Largest and One of the Oldest 


Financial Institutions in the West 





This Company owns five valuable down-town business 
sites in the heart of Los Angeles, one of them worth three- 
quarters of a million dollars. On this is erected a million- 
dollar office building, held clear of direct lien or mortgage, 
owned and operated by the largest cooperative building or- 
ganization in the world. 

The Company also owns first mortgages and secured loans 
to the value of $6,000,000.00 and real estate in or adjacent to 
Los Angeles estimated as worth on the market approximately 
$12,000,000.00. 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus 
$1 2,000,000.00 


The Los Angeles Investment Company has a paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus of $12,000,000.00. This is larger by millions 
than that of any other financial house on the entire Pacific 
Coast. 

People have put their faith as well as their savings in the 
Los Angeles Investment Company. There are more than 
25,000 satisfied owners of this Company’s securities, proving 
the popularity and unshakable stability of its investments. 


Your Interest Quarterly 


To draw 6% interest you place your savings in the Gold 
Note, a convenient interest-bearing investment security. Gold 
Notes are issued in amounts of $100, $200 and up to ¢5000, 
for 90 days time, 6 months and longer, up to 5 years. They 
pay regular 6% interest, payable quarterly. 


$ | Starts You 


As little as $1 starts you. You can invest $1 or more at 
any time in a Gold Note, and draw 


ELES [ey Norm 
NT 
full 6% interest on all payments. 


BUILDING 

No investor in a Gold Note ever 
has failed to receive his money 
back 4n full on demand. Gold 
Notes have always been cashed on 
presentation regardless of date or 
amount, 
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INVEST AT 6% TODAY 


i O48 A ngeles f{frursiment (fj ompany 


Broadway at Eighth 
Founded 1866. Established Los Angeles 1895. 


Incorporated in California, 1899. 
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SECOND SEASON 


When the Winter’s Over T © 8 P 
You Won’t Need Carbon Briquets— eC Miussi10} la y 
But You Do Need Them Now-—— 


There’s No Doubt About It; Dramatic and Picturesque 
And Don’t Forget that the 


Efficiency of Carbon Briquets 
Makes Them a Fuel You Can Well Afford. Reincarnation of 


Francisco Romance and Glory 


Los Angeles Gas and Flectric Every afternoon 2:00 o'clock 


Corporation Every evening 8:15 o’clock 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. Excepting Monday 





——_ 





New Mission Theatre 
F ORTABLE SAN GABRIEL 


HOUSES 


NE he 






Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 





ing performances. 


BUNGALOWS, The building problem solved. Portable construction made practical 


RANCH and permanent. You should investigate Pacific Portable Houses. 
HOUSES, We furnish a man to assist {n their erection. Let us quote you 
OR ae prices f. o. b. your railroad station, or set up complete on your lot. 


Final payment to be mad2 after house is completed to your entire 
PGs ite. satisfaction. Call and see us. Write for illustrated leaflet. 


PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Tel: Home 21508; Main 835 1331 S. Main, Los Angeles 


MAIN STREET STATION 
Pacific Electric Railway 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS TNAVNin Lv. Los Angeles dally at 10:30 am 


IRST NATIONAL BANK Wt. 8, HAMMOND, Cashier, 














3 : Connecting for Kansas City and 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring See eens $1 t25.000. SOLID TRAIN Det LUXE EQUIP MENT St: Louis 
——— Se — =... DIRECT CONNECTION FOR 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK yO RAMBOZ, Casbler oe ans sites 
; : Capital, $200,000. 
SE ae ene and Sele Suepine and Profit $800,000. ST celenit train for ae piers ‘bast. 





ern trip. 


r NIA J. BE. FISHBURN, President. Particulars at. 601 So. Spring St., 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFOR H. §. McKEE, Cashier. LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St. 


BS 

. Capital, $500,000.00. 

N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Bonus fe Undivided Profits, 8200.00 THROUGH Maly AKE CITY PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
he Route offices. 


























ow Pacific: NORTHWESTERN 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK Tasty Gig, “Comer wr Laxe Roure:Uwow Ta 
apita : ‘ 
ma a iy Boag ws aL biped leat H t | d G r d Courtesy and unlimited service to 
A. J. WATERS, Prestier- Ote e OYONACO guests are important factors that have 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW. Carater. Armencan Plan $4 per day and upward in a large measure given this famous 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Nadal at Oe ae : h resort hotel its popularity among the 
—— - PAE Sag (Oe _- world’s travelers. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. W. A. BONYNGE, President. Polo, Golf and Tennis tournaments held 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Capital. $300,000 0 a during Winter. Bay and Surf Bathing. 


» Write for booklet. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
334 South Spring Street. 


_ Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK §. ¥ Bésdeiai degen: 


Cashier. 
’ Capital, $1,.500.000 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits. $2.000,.000 


ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
IN LOS ANGELES H. J. STAVE, Cashier. 




































N. E. Cor. Second and Main gan eee eS nce’ SPRING TOURS TO 
JAPAN 

CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 
2 ° . FROM SAN FRANCISCO MARCH 1, 66 DAYS ............. eee eee 610.00 
Santa Catalina Island, Daily Service ie 76 DAYS ee $665.00 
Fare includes all travelling expenses, first class travel, hotels, transfers, 

Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open sightseeing and tips. 
Each party limited to twelve members. 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. Illustrated descriptive booklet free on request. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, Cal. Phanes: Main 4492, F 6576 








A1QOS. GOOK & Sons tee 





witha aati ge your ~business Blanchard Hall Studio Building. ALBERT SEARL 
so you will want the best ex- : — 
Jel in the city to make your cuts. Studios snd Halle for all purposes for rent Reliable Investment Securities 
0 a ng in e 
= For terms and all information, apply te 332 SECURITY BUILDING 
Fire-Proof Storage Star Engraving Company Fee oe amber Loe Ante Sack Eachang 


250 South Broadway 


Telephooe —_—_—_----—-F_ 1584 





322 West First Street. | LOS ANGELES, 











‘Happy New Y ear 
Bullock’s January “Whities are 





Here--- 


--Exquisite Undermuslins in lavish profusion; a wealth 
of Embroideries, Laces, Linens, White Goods, Waists 
for the coming Spring. Very special values in merchan- 


dise for the season just opening. 


—Events which we planned months ago, buying enormous 
quantities of staple articles at liberal discounts and mark- 
ing them at unusually close margins to insure a_ great 


business. 


—Values will be found that are irresistible. 


—TIt will pay buyers to shop at Bullock’s, especially on 
White Goods in January. 
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